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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of a project was to develop and test 
curriculum-based procedures and measures to monitor and assess t)ie 
reading and writing progress of adults in a basic education program. 
The most efficient, reliable, and feasible measure of reading 
performance from beginning reading level through eighth-grade level 
was the repeated oral reading procedure of 1-minute readings. The 
most feasible and efficient measure of writing was a fluency 
procedure of a 3-minute writing sample. Both measures erabled 
teachers to chart and monitor progress of adults throughout the 
program. Teachers reported that the measures were useful and easy to 
use. Students were receptive to the measures as a means of obtaining 
feedback about their progress. Results suggested that 
curriculum-based measures may be useful in adult basic education 
programs because of their feasibility and reliability in monitoring 
the performance of adults and as a supplement to the standardized 
measures often used to assess performance of adults. (An instructor's 
guide to using curriculum-based measures of reading and writing in an 
adult literacy program is included, along with 11 references and 10 
appendices that contain survey forms, coding sheets, data summary 
sheets, student reading and writing graphs, and writing prompts.) 
(CML) 
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Abstract 

Curriculum based measures and procedures to monitor reading and writing 
performance were developed and evaluated with adults (reading from beginning 
reading level through eighth grade Isvel) in an adult basic education program. 
The moat efficient, reliable, and feasible measure of reading performance was 
the repeated oral reading procedure* (1 minute readings). The most feasible 
and efficient measure of writing was a fluency procedure (3 minute writing 
sample) . Both measuros enabled teachers to chart and monitor progress cf 
adults throughout the program. Teachers reported that the oral reading and 
writing fluency measures were useful and easy to use. Students were also 
receptive to the measures as a means of obtaining feectoack about, their 
progress. Results of this- project suggested that curriculimi based measures of 
reading and writing may be useful in an adult basic education program because 
of their feasibility and reliability in monitoring the porformance of adults. 
They may also serve as a supplement to the standardized measures ofttn wsed to 
assess performance of adultd. 
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Chuptar X 

XntKoductlon 

« 

Th« purpose o£ this project funded by the Division of Adult Basic Education 
(310 of the Adult Education Act) was to develop and test curriculum based 
procedures and measures to monitor and assess the reading and writing progresis 
of adults in a basic education program. Although there has been a surge of. 
interest in programs for improving the literacy skills of adults in the United 
States (Hrrmonr , there are few reliable and vnlid assessment instruments 

with which to plan instruction and monitor the quality and impact of these 
adult literacy programs. The norm-referenced tests that are used to documeht 
overall progress (Webster, 1986) are limited for two reasons. First, they 
tend not to be useful for making instructional decisions. Second, since they 
generally do not relate to the content of the adult literacy curriculum, they 
are not sensitive to progress iwade by adult students in whort duration adult 
education programs. In a survey conducted by the Adult Learning Division of 
the College Reading Association (Richardson, 1985), improvement of assessment 
procedures was listed as one of the crucial needs; respondents criticized the 
use of inappropriate standardized tests and acecdotal records for measuring 
program success. At the Roundtable Conference held by the Institute for the 
Study of Adult Literacy at the Pennsylvania state University, one specific 
need identified was that "a field-tested, adult-oriented diagnostic tool be 
developed to assess more adequately the adult population" (Proceedings, 1986) . 

Curriculum based measures are short tasks administered at frequent 
intervals to permit instructors to determine the effectiveness of their 
teaching and to make necessary modifications in instruction. Results from 
research with younger students indicated that the best measure of reading for 




use in a ci rriculum based system was number of words read correctly by a pupil 
in 1 minute from the curricular materials used in the classroom (Deno, Mirkin 
& Chiang, 1982; Deno, Marston, Mirkin, Lowry, et al., 1982; Fuchs s Deno, 
1981) . Current research (Deno, Marston & Mirkin, 1982) also supports the 
validity of short (3 minute), frequent writing stmples. These and other 
measures were investigated in this project. 

The project was iit^lementad at the University of Pittsburgh in an adult 
basic education program, Pittsburgh Adult Competency Program (PAC) , institute 
for Practice and Research in Education, September 1988 through June 1989. 
PAC, a ten-week literacy program funded by the City of Pittsburgh for 
unen^loyed adults reading below the eighth grade reading level, was held on 
campus in university classrooms. The PAC staff consisted of five instructors, 
one of whom served as supervisor in addition to assuming full instructional 
responsibilities. Four were language arts teachers and one, a math teacher. 
The program also supported one full-time job developer. This individual 
helped with training related to job awareness. However, his major 
responsibility was to obtain job placements or additional training 
opportunities for those who conqpleted PAC. 

The program had three consecutive cycles in a year (nine weeks of 
instruction and one week of job search) . students met for a three-hour period 
each day, Monday through Friday, for a total of forty-five, three hour 
sessions. For four days a week, students followed a systematic schedule which 
included instruction in reading, writing, matn, and job readiness. One day 
each week, students had the opportunity to hear speakers from various 
companies, to visit places of potential employment, or to work in special 
areas of need or in;erest (for more information about PAC program, see Bean & 
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Johnson, 1987) . 

The results of this project contained in this report should be useful to 
adult educators interested in curriculum based measures as a means of 
monitoring reading and writing progress as well as to those responsible for 
developing and managing adult basic education programs. The results should be 
helpful also to educators interested in measurement issues related to 
curriculum based procedures. 

Members of the Research Team were: Rita M. Bean, Director, Adelle Byra, 
project Coordinator, Roland Good, Suzanne Lane, and Rhonda Johnson. The PAC 
teachers were: 'Louise Hammond, Rhonda Johnson, Arzella McCauley, Martha Weiss, 
Kent Weaver, and the job develo^jer was Arthur Bailey. 

Part I of this report contains five chapters, an introductory chapter and 
three chapters (II, ill, and IV), in which procedures and resuJ.ts pertaining 
to each of the objectives of the project are described. Chapter V contains 
the findings, conclusions, and recommendations for the entire project. Part 
II is an Instructor's Guide that provides specific information about how to 
develop and use curriculum based procedures in an adult literacy program. 

This report has been filed with Department of Education, Bureau of 
Vocational and Adult Education, Division of Adult Basic Education, 333 Market 
Street, Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333, and with AdvancE, Pennsylvania Department 
of Education Resource Center. 
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C!hasiit«£ ZX 

IMiyftlopaihnt auodl T«istlng o£ CusrlcuXm Baaed Prooadures 

(Phase 1) 

The major ofo:iective of Phase I wab to develop and test, informally, 
curriculum baaed niaasures and procedures with students enrolled in cycle I. 
There were 22 students involved in Cycxe I. Eighteen of the students were 
feaialos and four were males. The beginning reading level group (Group BR) 
consisted of five students, four females and one male. The low intermediate 
level group (Group LI) consisted of five females. The high intermediate level 
group (Group HI) contained five females and one male. It- middle to high 
school reading group (Group MH) consisted of four females and two males (see 
Appendix A) . 

In order to develop curriculum based measures and procedures, it was 
necessary to analyze the PAC program curriculum. The purpose of evaluating 
the curriculum was to identify the general areas in which it would be possible 
to develop curriculum based assessments or tasks and the kinds of materials 
from which to develop these tasks. 

The PAC curriculum was analyzed by looking at lesson plans from previous 
cycles. A master coding sheet was developed in order to make sense of the 
information gleaned from the lesson plans. A coding sheet was completed for 
each of the four groups. On each sheet, the goals for the group and the 
materials and methods used with the students were identified and listed. The 
goals of the curriculum fell into the following general categories: 1) word 
analysis, 2) fluency, 3) vocabulary, 4) comprehension, and 5) composition. 
The general areas emphasized in each cycle were determined by the needs of the 
students in each particular group. The most frequently used materiaL'i were 
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workbook exercises and teacher-developed worksheets, which were usually used 
to rein* ;ce a lea<son taught by the teacher. The most used methods were 
direct instruction with guided practice/ discussion, and independent or small 
group practice. 

Procttdustta and Results 

After analysts of the curriculum, several procedures for OEM's in reading^ 
and writing were implemented. The description of these procedures and a 
summary of the results of implementation follow. It should be reiterated that 
the emphasis in Cycle I was placed or« developing and refining the CBM measures 
and procedures and not on interpreting the data gathered. Some validity and 
reliability data, however, are reported. 
Rftadlna 

Initially, three types of reading procedures were in^olemented in order to 
evaluate the efficiency and effectiveness of the procedures themselves and to 
determine which of the procedures would be implemented aaring the next cycle. 

The data from each of the four oral readings administered during this cycle 
were: a) Number of Words Read Correctly in one minuta (CWPM), whijh was the 
score that was charted on each student • s graph; b) Number of Words Read iWPM) ; 
c) Accuracy Percentage (which was the CWPM tot.al divided by the number of 
words read); d) Gain Score. An average gain score per reading wiis calculated 
by dividing the CWPM gain score by the number of opportunities to "gain" (in 
this cycle there were three opportunities to gain) . Miscue information was 
also recorded. Self-corrections, substitutions, partial and whole word 
insertions, and omissions were coded. 

Following are descriptions of the four procedures used during Cycle I. 
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Eap flatfld Rftari i 1 . n , g flL . w i tk ^ l jQ atrufiiti . on . i^he tiz&t procedure^ u.f)ed with the 
beginning reading group (Group BR}<, wis on© that involved four repeated 
readings of the same narrative selection with an instructional component 
between the first and secor.d reading. The instruction related directly to this 
selection and the teacher of this group deterxnined what was to be 

taught. The e was no instruction after the second reading. I'he selection 
that the five students read was titled, "The Wright Brothers", which, 
according to the Pry Readability Graph and the SMOG formula, was a fourth 
grade level narrative. 

The resu2**3 below reflected the mean number of words read correctly in one 
minute for each of the readings by ihose students in Group BR and the number 
of words "gained" over the course of the readings. Also reported are the 
group medians for each reading. 



T«bl« 1 Repeated Readings with Instruction Approach: Group BR 



Reading 


Group Mean 


Gain per Reading (CWPM) 
(based on group mean) 


Group Median 


Week 1 


67 CWPM 




79 CWPM 


Week 2 


96 CWPM 


+29 Words 


91 CWPM 


Week 3 


102 CWPM 


+ 6 Words 


110 CWPM 


Week 4 


112 CWPM 


+10 Words 


126 CWPM 



The largest gain in CWPM resulted after the instructional treatment, which 
was done between the first and second reading . There was also continued gain 
after each reading. 



Rfipeatflfl Rfiadl aa s with Prnntlfifi . The second procedure involved the five 
students in Group LI. These students read a fourth grade level selection, 
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"Rescue-, once each week I'or four conaecutive weeks. Each student in this 
.group was given a copy of the selection each wee.c fo that they could practice 
at their own "onvonienc- . They »*ere also asked to report the number of 
practice trials. 

The results reflected the mean iiuniber of words read correctly in one minute 
for each of the roadmgs by those students in Gx;oup LI, the nwvtoer of words 
"gained" over the course of the readings, and the mean number of practice 
trials reported by those students in this group. AlS3 reported are the c,roup 
medians for each reading. 



7abl« 2 Repeated Readings with Pr?.c;tice Approach; Group LI 



Reading 


Groi»p Mean 


Gain per Reading (CWPM) 
(based on mean) 


Practices (x) 


Group Median 


week 1 


85 CWPM 






« 

82 CWPM 


Week 2 


96 CWPM 


11 Words 


4.25 Trials 


90 CWPM 


Week 3 


109 CWPM 


13 Words 


5.00 Trials 


114 CWPM 


Week 4 


134 CWPM 


25 Words 


5.50 Trials 


120 CWPM 



As the number of practice trials increased, so did the mean nvimber of CWPM. 
Other factors such as familiarity with the selection and instruction in the 
prograi(u most likely had a positive impact on these r-^^sults, also. 



Es ai i c D i fferent Rfijariingn . This third procedure was used with both the high 
intermediate level (Group HI) and the middle to high school level (Group MH) 
reading cjroups. These groups read tour different narrative texts once each 
week for four consecutive weeks. The only difference between the groups was 
th« readability level of the texts read. Those students in Group HI read 
materials which, accordii,*f to the Fry and SMOG formulae, were between grades 

« 
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5.5 and 6,5, Group MH atudenta read selections which ranged between the 6.5 
and 7.5 grade levels. 

The results below reflected the mean number of words read correctly by 
those students in Groups HI and The mean and the mean number of words 

"gained" are reported by weekly readings. 



Tabl« 3 Different Readings Approach : Groups HI anu MH 









Group HI 




Reading 


Group Mean 




Galr per Reading (CWPM) 
(based on mean) 


Group Median 


Week 1 


117 CWPM 




• 


105 CWPM 


Week 2 


118 CWPM 




1 Word 


109 CWPM 


Week 3 


128 CWPM 




10 Words 


120 CWPM 


Week 4 


132 CWPM 




4 Words 
Group MH 


120 CWPM 


Reading 


Croup Mean 




Gain per Reading (CWPM) 
(based on mean) 


Group Median 


Week 1 


157 CWPM 






172 CWPM 


Week 2* 


222 CWPM 




€5 Words 


210 CWPM 


Week 3 


172 CWPM 




-50 Words 


131 CWPM 


Week 4 


124 CWPM 




-48 Words 


110 CWPM 


*Thls 


selection 


was 


mlstlmedf therefore, the results 


1 reported for this 


second reading are not 


valid. Upon closer examination of 


the data for Group 


MH, each 


student ' s 


correct words per minute over the 


course of all four 


readings 


decreased. 


Several factors could have affected 


these results. For 


example 1 


the ^selections 


themselves could have had varied 


sentence structures 
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or difficult vocabulary that would not have been accounted for in a 
readability formula, thereby increasing difficulty and reducing fluency. 
Writing 

The atudenta were given a writing pronpt and three minutes in which to 
respond. Prior to writing, each teacher read the prompt aloud to their group. 
After the administration of the first writing proit^t, it was apparent that a 
"think" time prior to the writing had to be provided. As a result, the 
students were given one minute to organize their thoughts. Also, they were 
permitted to make points in note form during the one minute "think" period, if 
they desired. 

The prompts were designed to evoke either an "emotional" or "unemotional" 
response from the students* There were six prompts in total, three emotional 
and three unemotional. This first set of prompts was not counterbalanced 
across groups. 

In addition to writing, the students completed an evaluation form 
consisting of approximately five questions which related to each specific 
writing task. For example, one of the questions asked whether or not the 
topic was an easy or difficult one for the student to write about. 

A fluency count, which was the number of words written in three minutes, 
was calculated for each of the six w Iting prompts . Students had individual 
graphs so that they could monitor their progress from writing to writing. 

The mean for all students for the three unemotional prompts was 43 words 
and the mean for all students for the three emotional prompts was 43.3 words. 
No difference between the moans of the two different types of prompts was 
observed, nor much difference in the individual scores of students across 
prompts. Therefore, when the pronpts for Cycle II were developed, the issue 
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of whether they would evoke a more emotional or unemotional response from the 
students was not addressed. 

Tlie following results reflected the means by groups across the six prompts, 
emotional and unemotional combined. The beginning reading group (Group BR) 
mean was 26.3 words written per prompt. The low intermediate group (Group LI) 
mean was 36.5 words written per prompt. The high intermediate (Group HI) mean 
was 51.2 words per prompt. And, the mean for the middle to high sc. ool 
reading group (Group MH) was 57.8 words per prompt. The mean number of words 
written per prompt was greater for students in the better reading groups. 

Reliability 9xid Validity of the Measures 

Rftadina 

V ali d i ty . The students' scaled scores on the reading con^rehension subtest, 
California Achievement Test (CAT), Level 18, administered prior to program 
entry, were correlated with scores (CWPM) on the first curriculum based 
measures (CBM) reading. The resulting coefficiant was .57. 

The students' scaled scores on the CAT, administered at the conclusion of 
the program, were correlated with their totals on the last CBM reading. The 
resulting coefficient was .62. 
nrrltino 

Re l i a bility , two raters were responsible for counting the number of words 
written (fluency) by each student on each writing prompt. An interrater 
reliability coefficient was calculated for each of the six prompts. The 
resulting coefficient for each pronpt was .99. 

Evaluation 

Established in Cycle I, with the input of the PAC Program teachers and the 
research team members, were step-by-step procedures for both reading and 

10 
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writing. 

The teachers completed a reading and writing task evaluation form on two 
occasions during Cycle I and the following information was the result of the 
reading evaluations. The results of the writing evaluation follow in the next 
section. 

The teachers indicated that the procedures were outlined clearly and that 
they were easy to follow. This resulted after much teacher input and 
suggestions as to modifications of the administration procedures. 

The reading task (showing the students their graph and the reading iu^iielf) 
took an average of three • minutes per v'ltudent. 

The student response to the reading task, which was an average based on 
teacher perception of student response, was rated as "GOOD". 

Three of the four teachers indicated that administration of the CBM's took 
about the amount of time that they expected it to take. One teacher indicated 
that the administration of the task took more time than expected. 
Writing 

The following information was the result of the task evaluation forms 
completed by the teachers . All four teachers indicated that the writing 
prompts were outlined clearly and they were easy to follow. 

The writing task was group administered and it took an average of seven 
mi.nutes and thirty seconds to complete the task, which included handing out 
and retiding the prompt, the one minute "think" time and three minute writing 
time, and the time for the students to complete the task evaluation form. 

All of the teachers indicated that the administration of this task took 
about the time that they expected it to take. Like the response to the 

11 
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reading taok, teacher perception of afudent response to the writing task was 
rated as "GOOD", 

Modifications 

One of the major changes for Cycle II was the effort to relate the 
curriculum based measures (CBM'a) more closely to the PAC curriculum. It was 
felt that the readings, when not actually used in the curriculum, were just 
isolated events. The teachers felt that ^.he students needed the opportunity 
to read the entire selection so that they could experience some task closure. 
In Cycle I, the reading tasks were designed so that no student would be able 
to read the entire narrative selection in one minute. In Cycle IIv in order 
for the tasks to reflect the curriculum, each teacher was asked to choose the 
selections to be read by her group. The main criteria for choosing materials 
were that each passage had to be at the appropriate reading level for the 
group (teacher judgment about readability) and each would be used for 
instruction after CBM administration. 

It was also decided to have all groups use different reading texts each 
week. First, this would make this research more consistent with that of other 
researchers (Deno, 1985) . Second, student growth across a variety of texts 
could not be monitored. 

It was recommended that in addition to using narrative materials, 
expository materials should also be used in Cycle ii. The main reason for 
this recommendation was that adults, in their day-to-day life, would typically 
encounter materials that would be more expository than narrative in nature. 

In order to make final procedural decisions and decisions about the types 
of measures to be used in the final phase of the project, it was decided to 
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collect data uaing two other measures. To be included in Cycle II, then, was 
a retelling (comprehension measure) and a vocabulary measure for both the 
expository and narrative texts. 

In order to have students give an oral retelling and define identifjl,ed 
words, they now had to read short narrative and expository selections in their 
entirety as opposed to reading for only one minute, which was done in Cycle I. 
The correct words per minute (CWPM) and words per minute (WPM) were then 
calculated after the complete texts had been road. 

Finally, it was decided to have the students read the narrative texts 
orally and the expository texts silently. The decision to have the students 
read- the narrative selections orally was based on the teachers' need to 
collect miscue information for instructional purposes. Expository text 
materials were read ailently because the in tueir day-to-day living, students 
would most likely read these texts silently. 
Wrifcing 

The PAC teachers recommended that new writing prompts be developed because 
they felt that the prompts should relate more closuly to the students' 
experiences or needs. For example, it was suggested that the prompts could 
reflect more job-related and everyday life issues. 

The second important recommendatioi,, which was instituted after the first 
writing prompt was administered, was to add a one minute ^'think" time p.-iior to 
having the students write. 2^other suggestion, made by the teachers, was to 
simplify the writing prompts. They felt that the students were overwhelmed by 
the amount of information they were recjuired to provide in their responses. 
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Ch«pt«r IZX 

Svaluation nnd S«lttOtlon ot Curriculum. Basttd Procotdurtta 

(Phase 2) 

The objective of Phaae 2 was twofold: first, to evaluate the curriculum 
based measures and procedures that were modified as a result of the Cycle I 
findings, and second, to select those that were found to be efficient, 
sensitive, reliable and valid for implementation during the next phase, phase 
3. 

Phase 2 of the project coincided with Cycle IX of the PAC Program. 
Initially, nineteen students were enrolled in Cycle II; however, due to 
attrition, sixteen students were included in the Cycle li sample. Of the 
sixteen students, nine were females and seven were niales. 

The beginning reading level group (Group BR) consisted of four students, 
two females and two males. One of the males in this group was a nonreader. 
The low intermediate group (Group LI) consisted of four otudents, three 
females and. one male. The high intermediate group (Group HI) contained five 
students, three females and two males. The mi,ddle to high school reading 
group (Group MH) consisted of three students, on® female and two males (see 
Appendix A) . 

Pzooedurea 

All four groups read different toxts each week. The texts that the 
students read werfe selected by the teachers for their particular group. The 
criteria for choosing the materials were that each selection had to be at the 
appropriate reading level for the group (teacher judgment about readability) 
and each text would be used for instruction after the t,lmed readings. 

14 
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The reading procedures used were the same for all students, with the 
exception of those for a nonreader. (Some of the administration procedures 
wex-e modified in order to accommodate this student.) 

During the first four weeks of Phase II, the following procedures were 
inqplemented. An entire narrative selection was read orally and the time it 
took to read the selection and miscue information were recorded. In the case 
of the nonreador, the teacher read the entire selection to the student. The 
types of miscues coded were substitutions, partial and whole word insertions 
and oraissions. Self -correct ions were also coded. The CWPM and WPM totals 
were calculated later from the total reading time. 

After a selection had been read, students were asked to provide an oral 
retellir'/ of all that they could remember about the selection. The nonreader 
was also asked to supply an oral retelling. The teacher numbered the order of 
the recall on the protocol sheet that was developed specifically for each 
selection. The retells were rated on a four point scale in each of the 
following areas: organization, conpleteness and elaboration. 

Once the student had con^leted the oral retelling, the teacher administered 
the vocabulary measure, initially, six words were tested, three of which were 
critical to the selection content and three that the teacher felt that the 
students in her group should already know. The teacher pointed to the word in 
the student text and then pronounced it. The teacher then asked the student 
to tell her the meaning of the highi; hted word. The students were permitted 
to reread the sentence that contained the word in question, if they chose. 
The teacher recorded each definition verbatim. The students' definitions were 
then compared with a dictionary definition and rated on a three point scale. 

The only difference between the administration of the narrative and 
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expository selections was that the students read the expository texts 
silently. The procedures for the oral retelling and vocabulary activities 
were the same as those used with the narrative texts. Unlike the narrative 
texts, where CWPM and WPM were calculated, only a WPM total was calculated. 
Also, because the texts were read silently, miscue information could not be 
recorded. 

After four weeks, it was apparent that the procedures described above were 
time-consuming and non-productive. The following modifications were then 
instituted. 

First, an assistant was secured to help administer the curriculum based 
measures so that teachers » >uld have more time for inutructional purposes. 
Second, instead of having students continue to read entire selections, they 
were required to read eadh of the texts (narrative and expository) for one 
minute each. This helped to reduce the administration time considerably. 
Third, students were now required to read both the narrative and expository 
texts aloud, initially, only the narrative texts were read orally. Tho 
teachers preferred to have the students read both text types aloud so that 
they could refer to the miscue information for planning. Fourth, the retell 
and vocabulary activities were discontinued. In addition to being 
time-consuming, Deno (personal communication, 1987) indicated that retell and 
vocabulary measures correlated highly with performance on one minute oral 
readings. Finally, an aim line, which was increased by three correct words 
per minute (CWPM) each week, was added to each student's graph. An aim line, 
or goal, was added for two purposes: one, for student motivational purposes 
and, two, to enable the teacher to monitor performance in relation to an 
expected goal. 
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The writing procedures tollowed during this phase were the same as those 
used during Phase 1. Prior to writing, the teacher read the prompt aloud to 
the group and then provided the one minute "think" time. Then, the students 
were given three minutes in which to respond to the prompt. After writing, 
the students completed a task evaluation form. 

A fluency count was calculated for each of the seven prompts and the number 
of words written were graphed on each student's progress chart. The six 
pronqpts were counterbalanced across groups. 

Results 
Student Aehlevaawnt 

The results for the students in Group BR ar-s reported first, with the 
results of those in Groups LI, HI, and MH following. A graphic summary of the 
performance of students in each group is also included (see Figures 1, 2, 3, 
and 4). Individual students' oral reading results are discussed in reference 
to their baseline scores, the first value plotted on the graph. The dotted 
line across each graph represents the group's mean on each reading. Following 
the discussion about each student's results is a table that reflects 
students' baseline scores, their correct words per minute (CWPM) on the last 
reading, their overaJ . correct words per minute (CWPM) gain score (the 
difference between the first and last reading), and a mean weekly g^in score. 
This mean gain score reflected the average CWPM gain per week and was derived 
by dividing the overall gain score by the number of readings (4) . (This is 
identicaJ to summing each consecutive weekly gain and dividing by the number 
of readings) . 
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In discussing the scores, if a reading score was vdthin eight correct words 
per minute of the baseline value, either above or below it, then it was 
considered to be slightly above or below the baseline. If a reading score was 
between nine and seventeen correct words per minute of the basel.tne, either 
above or below it, then the score was referred to as considerably above or 
below the baseline. Eighteen or more words above or below the baseline value 
for any given student was referred to as substantially above or below the 
baseline. These criteria, although subjective, provided for consistency in 
discussing each individual's results. 
GgQttp BR 

Student 2321 had two oral reading scores above and two below his baseline 
value of 39 correct words per minute (CWPM) (see Figure 1) . Both scor.em above 
the base.Hne were slightly above it and both scores below the baseline were 
slightly below it. 

Student 2421 oral reading scores were slightly above her baseline value of 
98 correct words per minute (CWPM) . 

Student 2521 in Group BR had three scores above and one score below her 
baseline value of 94 CWPM. Two reading scores were slightly above and one was 
considerably above the baseline value. The score below the baseline was 
aiightly below it. 

In summary, 75% of Group 13R's oral reading scores were above their 
individual baseline values and 25% of the scores were below the baseline 
value . 

Table 4 presents the results for students in Group BR. 
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Tabltt 4 


Student 


reading data: Grour/ 


BR 






Banellne 

CWPM 


Last Reading 

CWPM 


Overall Gain/Loss 
In CWPM 


Weekly Mean Gain 
par reading in CWPM 






28 


-11 


-2.8 




QA 


109 


+11 


+2.8 


2521 


94 


111 


+17 


+4.3 


Gxovcp Mtan 


77.0 


82.7 


.''5.7 


+1.4 




94 


109 


+11.0 


+2.8 


Sangsi 


39 to 


94 28 to 111 


-11 to ^i-17 


-2.8 to +4.3 



The group mean baseline value was 77.0 and the mean of the last reading was 
82.7 (oee Table 4). Two students in Group BR made gains in the number of 
words read correctly in one minute from the first to the last reading, with 
one student showing a considerable loss. The overall mean gain per student 
was 5.7 CWPM. The CWPM mean gain per weekly reading was 1.42. 
grow ., LI 

students 2722, 2822, and 2922 liad oral reading scores above their 
individual baseline means (see Figure 2) . 

Ctudent 2722 had three scores substantially above and one score slightly 
below her baseline value of 89 correct words per minute s^WPM) . 

Student 2822 had three sv-.ores substantially above her baseline value of 143 
CWPM. The one score below tb«>! baseline was substantially below it. 

Of the three .^oores above student 2922's baseline value of 76 CWPM, one 
score was slightly above, one was considerably above, and another was 
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substantially above it. 

Student 3022 oral readxng sco /S were all above his baseline value of 74 
correct words per ipinute (CWPM) . 

In suromary/ 81% of Group Li's oral reading scores were above their 



individual baseline values and 19% of the scores were below them. 
Table 5 summarizes the :cesults of students in Group LI. 







reaojin^ adta : Qi^oup 


LI 




Student 


Baseline 
CWPM , „ 


Last Reading 

CWPM 


Overall Gain/Loss 
in CWPM 


Weekly Mean Gain 
DfttJaeadino in CWPM 


2722 


89 


104 


+15 


+3.8 


28.22 


143 


151 


+ 8 


+2.0 


2922 


76 


63 


'13 


-3.3 


3022 


74 


95 


+21 


+5.3> 


Group Itean 


95.5 


103.25 


+7.8 


+2cO 


Mtdlan 


79.5 


99.5 


+9.5 


+ 2.5 


Rangti 


74 to 


143 63 to 151 


-13 to +21 


-3.3 to +5.3 



The group baseline mean was 95.5. The mean of the last CBM reading for 
this group was 103.25. Three of four students in Group LI made gains in the 
number of words read correctly in one minute from the first to the last 
reading. One student showed a considerable loss. The overall mean gain for 
each student was 7.75 CWPM. The resulting mean gain per weekly reading was 
1.94 CWPM for each student, 
group HI 

Student 3123. had two oral reading scores above and two below his baseline 
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Correct Words Per 
Minute 




Baseline 12 3 4 

Readings 

r^n9r> Figure 2 . Readingt Individual students' correct words per minute totals on each reading (Cycle 11 j Group LI). 
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value Qf 95 correct words per minute (see Figure 3.) The two scores above the 
baseline were substantially above It and the one score below the baseline 
value was slightly below and the other was considerably below it. 

Students 3223r and 3323 had three reading scores above and one below their 
baseline values. Student 3223 's baseline value was 86 correct words per 
minute and the student 3323 baseline value was 135 correct words per minute. 
Both students had two scores substantially above the baseline and one slightly 
above it. The score below the baseline for student 3223 was slightly below it 
and the score for student 3323 was considerably below it. 

Student 3423, whose baseline value was 158 correct words per minute, had 
two scores above and two scores below her baseline value. The two scores 
above the baseline value were substantially above it, with the two scores 
below the baseline slightly and considerably below it . 

Student 3523 in, Group HI had three reading scores above and one below his 
baseline value of 101 correct words per minute. Of the three scores above the 
baseline, one was considerably above and two were substantially above it. The 
only score below the baseline was in the cons.fderably below range. 

In summary, 65% of Group Hi's oral reading scores were above their 
individual baseline values and the remaining 35% of the scores were below 
baselines . 

Table 6 summarizes the results of students in Group HI. 
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Tatolm 6 Student reading data: Group HI 



StUriflRt 


Baseline 
PfFM 


Last 

CWPM 


Reading 


Overall Gain/Loss 
In CWPM 


Weekly Mean gain 

oar rnadiner in CWPM 


3123 


95 




\10 


+15 


+3.8 


3223 


86 




119 


+33 


+8.3 


3323 


135 




166 


+31 


+7.8 


3423 


158 




164 


+ 6 


+1.5 


3523 


101 




133 


+32 


+8.0 


Group Means 


115.0 




138.4 


+23.4 


+5.9 


Median 


101.0 




133.0 


+31.0 


+7.8 


Range 


86 to 


158 


110 to 166 


+6 to +33 


+1.5 to +8.3 



The baseline mean was 115.0 correct words per minute. The mean correct 
words per minute on the last CBM reading for this group was 138.4. All 
students in Group HI made gains in the number of words read correctly in one 
minute from the first to the last reading. The overall mean gain was +23.4 
CWPM. The mean weekly gain for each student was 5.85 CWPM. 



One student (3624) had two oral reading scores above and two below her 
baseline value of 55 correct words per minute (see Figure 4) . One of the 
scores was considerably above the baseline and the other was substantially 
above it. Both of the scores below the baseline value were only slightly 
below it. 

Student 3724 and student 3824 had three oral reading scores above their 
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Correct Words Per 
Minute 




40 

20 
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32 Baseline 12 3 4 

Readings 

,9^ Figure 3 . Reading: Individual students' correct words per minute totals on each reading (Cycle II j Group 



baseline values. Student 3724 's baseline value was 68 correct words per 
minute and the student 3824 's baseline value was 52 correct words per minute. 
For student 3724/ one score was considerably above and the other two were 
substantially above his baseline value. The acore below the baseline was only 
slightly below it. Student 3824 had two scores considerably above and one 
score substantially above his baseline value. The score below the baseline 
was slightly below it. 

In summary, 67% of Group MH's oral reading scores were above their 
individual baseline values and 37% were below them. 

Table 7 summajclzes the results of students in Group MH. 



fable 7 Student reading data: Group MH 



Student 


Baseline 

CWPM 


Last Reading 

CWPM 


Overall Gain/Loss 
In CWPM 


Weekly Mean Gain 

nerLJceadinq In cwpm 


3624 


55 


59 


f 4 


+1.0 


3724 


68 


70 


+ 2 


+0.5 


3824 


52 


63 


+11 


+2.8 


Group Mean 


58.3 


64.0 


5.7 


+1.4 


Median 


55. C 


63.0 


+4.0 


.•1.0 


Range 


52 to 68 


59 to 70 


+2 to +11 


+0.5 to +2.8 



The group mean value at baseline was 58.3 correct words per minute. The 
mean on the last CBM reading for this group was 64.0 CWPM (see Table 7). All 
three students in Group MH made gains in the number of words read correctly in 
one minute from the first to the last reading. The overall mean gain was 5.7 
CWPM. The resulting mean weekly gain for each student was 1.43 correct words 
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Correct Words Per 
Minute 



{ 35 




Baseline 



2 

Readings 




36 



cuic ^ » Reading! Individual students' correct words per minute totals on each reading (Cycle 11 j Group MH). 



per minute. 

Overall, thirteen of fifteen atudenta enrolled in Cycle II of the PAC 
Program made gains in the number of words read correctly from the first to the 
last reading. No CBM reading totals were calculated for the nonreader, the 
sixteenth student enrolled in Cycle il. 

WgitiLng 

The results of the students in Group BR are reported first, wicn the 
results of those in Group LI, tl, and MH following. A graphic summary of the 
performance of students Li each group is also included (see Figures 5, 6, 1, 
and 8). Students' writing scores are discussed in reference to their baseline 
scores, which are the number of words written on the first writing prompt. It 
Is also the first value plotted for students on their graphs. The dotted line 
across each graph represents the group mean for each writing. Following the 
discussion about each student's results is a table that reflects students' 
baseline value, the number of words written in three minutes on the last 
writing, their overall gain scores, and a mean weekly gain score. The mean 
gain score reflects the average number of words gained each week by each 
student . 
QSQUp BR 

Student 2321 had four writing scores above and two below his baseline value 
of 17 words written in three minutes (see Figure 5) . of the scores above the 
baseline, one was considerably above and the other three were substantially 
above it. The two scores below the baseline were slightly below it. 

All six of student 2421 and student 2521 's writing scores were above their 
individual baseline values. Student 2421 's baseline value was 62 words 
written in three minutes and student 2521 's baseline value was 37 words 
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O Figure 5. Writing t Individual students' number of words written In three minutes on each writing prompt 
(Cycl« II; Group BR). 



'm""' . n in. tlivm minutes., For student 2421, one score was slightly above, two 
wer$ vif.Asi;*«cably above? and three were substantially above her baseline 
^aJue, Student 2521 hod two scores slightly above, one score considerably 
flioT^, and f.hree scores siabstantially above her baseline value. 

In smroiary, 89% of Group BR's writing scores were above their individual 
bajviiasa means and 11% were below t.hem. 

Table S presents the results o£ students in Group BR. 



lablfii 8 Student writing data: Group BR 



Baseline fluency 
score (first 


Fluency score 
JLiaffl.t , ^siting) , 


Overall Gain/ 
Loss across 
writlnoa 


Weekly Mean 
gain per 


2321 


17 


23 


+ 6 


+1.0 


2421 


62 


85 


+23 


+3.8 


2521 


37 


69 


+20.3 


+3,4 


Grovqp tut^A 


J8.7 


59,0 


+20.3 


+3.4 


Median 


37.0 


63.0 


+20.3 


+3.4 


lUmgii 


17 to 62 


23 to 69 


+6 to +23 


+1.0 to +3.8 


The group mean 


at baseline 


was 38.7 words 


written in three 


minutes . The 



mean number of words written in three minutes on the last vfriting prompt, by 
this group, wtts 59.0. All three students in Group BR made gains, in terms of 
the number of woi 5 writtei^ in throa minutes, from the first to the last 
writing (see Table u) . Tbd dif fenance between the result.s from the first to 
the last writing represents a.-x overall mean gain per s :udent of 20.3 words. 
The weekly mean gain was 3.4 words. 
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flgflttp tl, 

student 2722 'a writing scores were above his/her baseline value of 27 words 
written in three minutes on five of six occasions. All five scores above the 
baseline were slightly above it and the one score below the baseline was 
.considerably below it (see Figure 6) , 

Student 2822 had two scores above and four below her baseline value of 76 
words written in three minutes. Both scores above the baseline were slightly 
above it. Of the scores below the baseline, one was slightly below and three 
were considerably below it. 

Five of six of student 2922 's writing scores were above her baseline value 
of 21 words written in three minutes. Oi the scores above the baseline, one 
was slightly above, three were considerably above, and one was substantially 
above it. The score below the baseline was only slightly below it. 

Student 3022 's writing scores were all above his baseline value of 38 words 
written in three minutes. Three of the scores were slightly above and three 
were considerably above his baseline. 

In summary, 75% of Group Li's writing scores were above their individual 
bastjline values and 25% were below them. 

Table 9 summarizes the results of students in Group LI. 
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9 student writing data: Group LI 



Baseline fluency Overall Gain/ Weekly Mean 



student 


score (iJrst 
wrltlno 


Fluency score 
llaat..Hritlna) 


Loss across 
writings 


gain per 

writing 


2722 


27 


33 


+ 6 


+1.0 


2822 


76 


71 


- 5 


-0.8 


2922 


21 


36 


+15 


+2.5 


3022 


38 


48 


+10 


+1.7 


Group Mean 40.5 


47.0 


+6.5 


+1,1 


Median 


29.5 


39.5 


+9.5 


+1.5 


Rang* 


21 to 76 


33 to 71 


-5 to 15 


••0.8 to - 



The group mean value at baseline was 40.5 words written in three minutes. 
The mean number of words written in three minutes on the last writing prompt 
Is 47.0. Three of four students in Group LI made gains, in terms of the number 
of words written in three minutes, from the first to the laot writing, one 
student had a small loss (see Table 9). The overall mean gain per student 
was 6.5 words. The weekly mean gain was 1.1 words. 

Qronp HT 

Student 3123 and student 3523 's writing scores were above their individual 
baseline values of 20 words and 63 words written in three minutes, 
respectively (see Figure 7) . Student 3123 had three scores slightly above and 
three scores considerably above his baseline value of 20 words. Of the six 
scores above the baseline f . r student 3523, two were slightly above, one. was 
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1 
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— 2722 
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— 2922 
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Figure 6. Writing: Individual students' nuivber of words written in three minutes on each writing prompt 
ERJC (C>cle II) Group LI). 



considerably above, and three were subatantially above it. 

Student 3223 had four scores above and two scores below her baseline value 
of 57 words. Two of the scores were slightly above and two were considerably 
above the baseline. One score below the baseline was slightly below it and 
the other was considerably below it. 

Student 3323 and student 3423 each had five of six writing scores above 
their individual baseline values of 56 words and 36 words written in three 
minutes, respectively. Student 3323 had three scores slightly above, one 
score considerably above, and one score substantially above her baseline. The 
score below the baseline of 56 words written in three minutes was only 
slightly below it. 

Three of the scores for student 3423 were slightly above the baseline, with 
the other two scores substantially above it. This student's score below the 
baseline was only slightly below it. 

m summary, 87% of Group Hi's writing scores were above their individual 
baseline values and 13% were ^^..^jw them. 

Table 10 summarizes the results of students in Group HI. 
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Vabltt 10 Student writing data: Group HI 



Baseline fluency 
score (first 
Sfcudftnfr. wrttlnc 

in3 20 

3223 57 

3323 56 

3423 36 

3523 63 



Fluency score 
JXaat writing) 

25 
59 
58 
27 
83 



Overall Gain/ 
Loss across 

writings 
+ 5 
+ 2 
+ 2 
- 9 
+20 



Weekly Mean 
gain per 
writing 

+0.8 

+0.3 

+0.3 

-1.5 

+3.3 



Group Mean 

Median 

Range 



46.4 
56.0 

20 to 63 



50.4 
56.0 

25 to 83 



+4.0 
+2.0 
-9 to +20 



+0.8 
0.3 

-1.5 to +3.3 



The group mean value at baseline was 46.4 words written in three minutes. 
The mean number of words written on the last writing prompt was 50.4. Four of 
five students in Group HI made gains, in numbers of words written in three 
minutes, from the first to the last writing (see Table 10) . One student had a 
small loss . The overall mean gain per student was 4.0 words . The weekly mean 
gain was 0.8 words. 
group Mq 

Student 3624 's writing scores were all above her baseline value of 43 words 
written in three minutes. Two of the scores were considerably above and four 
were substantially above it (see Figure 8). 

Student 3724 's writing scores were above his baseline value of 51 words on 
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^ . Figure 7. Wrltitigi Individual students' number of words written In three minutes on each writing prompt 
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five of six occasions. Two of the scores were slightly above and three scores 
were considerably above the baseline. The one score below the baseline was 
only slightly below it. 

Student 3824 had three scores abo re and three below his baseline value of 
41 words written in th*.ae minutes. All three scores above the baseline were 
slightly above it and the three scores below it were considerably below it. 

In summary, 78% of the writing scores were above tho students' individual 
baseline values and 22% were below them. 

Tab. 9 11 sximmarizes the results of students in Group MH. 



T«bl« 11 student writing data: Group MH 



student. 


Baseline fluency 
score (first 

wrlfcln(jr> 


Fluency score 
llaat wcitinq) 

86 


overall Gain/ 
Loss across 
writings 

+43 


Weekly Mean 
gain per 
writing 


3624 


43 


+7.2 


3724 


51 


63 


+12 


+2.0 


3824 


41 


46 


+ 5 


+0.8 


Group Mean 45.0 


65.0 


+20.0 


+3.3 


MGdian 


43.0 


63.0 


+12.0 


+2.0 


IUng« 


41 to 51 


46 to 86 


+5 to +43 


+0.8 to +7.2 


The 


group mean value at 


baseline. was 45.0 


words written in 


three minutes. 


The mean number of words written on the last writing prompt was 65.0 words. 


All three students in Group MH made gains, 


in terms of the number of words 


written 


in three minutes, 


from the first to 


the last writing. 


The overall 



mean gain per student was 20.0 words. The weekly mean gain for each student 
was 3^3 words. 
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Figure 8 . Writing: Individual students' number of words written In three minutes on each writing prompt 
(Cycle II) Group MU)« 



Overall, thirteen of fifteen (87%) students enrolled in Cycle II of the PAC 
Program made gains in terms of the number of words written in three minutes. 

Writing Task Diffigui^y i;nT^ftx Immediately after the completion of a 
writing prompt, ^he students indicated, on an evaluation form, whether they 
felt the pron5>t was easy or a difficult one for them and to- state why this was 
so. This was done so that student perceptions regarding task difficulty could 
be determined and to investigate the relationship between student perception 
of difficulty and actual fluency in writing. 

Results are summarized in Table 12. The writing prompts are ranked on the 
basis of the mean number of words written in three minutes by all groups on 
each prompt. Also included are the percentages of students who felt the 
pron5)t was either easy or difficult. 

The range in number of words written was from 39.0 for the prompt of 

c 

liflPd lQrda to 55.3 words/3 minutes for the pronqot of Beah Thlnyw . The prompt 
that was designated as "easy" by the highest percentage of students was 
Ja i l orda (the prompt on which the fewest mean number of words was produced) . 
Rark order correlation between ntunber of words written and p*; rception of 
difficulty was -.21. There was no relation between group perception of 
difficulty and actual group performance. 

In almost every instance, the most commonly cited reason for a prompt to be 
rated as "easy", was that it was personal or that it required common sense. 
The two main reasons for a prompt to be rated as "difficult " were poor 
spelling, or not enough time. 
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T«bl« 12 Writing Fluency and Difficulty Index Kesults: Cycle I 





Prompt 


Mean 


Bas^y 


Dlffleulfc 


1. 


Best Things 


55.3 


80% 


20% 


2. 


Good Friends 


51.3 


73% 


27% 


3. 


New Identity 


51.2 


• 67% 


33% 


4. 


Dream Date 


48.9 


67% 


33% 


5. 


Interviews 


46.1 


73% 


27% 


6. 


Dear Abby 


44.8 


80% 


20% 

• 


7. 


Landlords 


3i).0 


87% 


13% 



Reliability and Validity o£ the Measujcas 



Reading 

Rflliabi.llt.y. Two types of reliability information were calculated. First, 
alternate form reliability for two narrative and two expository texts was 
determ.'.ned. The two narrative selections were read in one reading session and 
the two expository selectionn were also read in one session the following 
week. All of the students enrolled in Cycle II, with the exception of the 
nonreader, read each of tb9 selections. All passages, both i.arrative and 
expository, were fourth grade level materials, as determined by the Fry and 
SMOG readability formulae. The reliability coefficient for the narrative 
texts was .94 and for the expository texts, .68. 

Second, interrater reliability was calculated using percent agreement 
between two raters. All PAC students read a narrative and an expository 
passage. The one-minute reading of each text was recorded on audiotape. Each 
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rater then listened to the reading samples once. As they listened to the 
taped readings they coded miscues. 

Agreement was then calculated for the nvunber of words read correctly (CWPM) 
and the total number of words read in the one minute. The percent agreement 
for the correct number of words read on the narrative selections was 98.84% 
and for the total number of words read, it was 99,7%. For the expository 
selections, the agreement between the racers for the number of words read 
correctly in the one-minute was 97.5% ?nd for *:he total nunaer of words read, 
the percentage was 99./% (See Table 13). Thare Is a high percent of agreemfent 
between the raterjj in each i stance. 



Table 13 Percent agreement betwieen two raters 



Heasusea 

Number of words read 

correctly in one minute 98.8% 97.5% 

Total number of words 

read in one nir •'te 99.7% 99.7% 

V al id i ty . students' scaled scores on the California Achievement Test, 
Level 18, (CAT), comprehension suutest, administered prior to program 
admission, were correlated with the first CBM reading correct word per minute 
(CWPM) totals. The resulting coefficient was .24. The students' scaled 
scoreL on the CAT posttest were correlated with their last CBM reading scores. 
The resulting coefficient was .^9. 
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Rfl li ab ll lt . y . Th<d nuinber of words written (fluency) on each prompt were 
coimted by two raters. The interrater reliability coefficient was .99 for 
each of the seven prompts. 

Evaluation 

Based on the feedback received during the staff meetings with the PAC 
teachers, the major changes, discussed previously, were implemented mid-cycle. 
The remainder of the cycle was then used to evaluate the modifications and 
make decisions about further modifications for Cycle III. 
Wrlfeing 

Teachers indicated that they were satisfied with the procedural 
modifications and the changes made to the writing prompts for this cycle. 
They recommended that the* prompts and procedures remain the same for the next 
cycle , 

Modlflcstions 

'he following changes were made in addition to those made during the middle 
of Cycle II. First, in order to reduce administration time, it was decided to 
use narrative texts only for Cycle iii. The reliability coefficiont for the 
narrative selections { 94) was higher than for the expository selections, and 
although passage difficulty will differ as different passages are used, 
whether narrative o:: expository, the greater coniistency of this group with 
narrative and their lack of exposure to expository texts prompted the use of 
narrative in Cycle III. 

Second, it was recommended that the readability of passages be calculated, 
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or that passages selected from a graded reading series be used so that the 
readability level within each group would remain consistent across passages. 
This recommendation resulted from the fact that student performance was rather 
sporadic from reading to reading during Cycle II. In Cycle II, the selections 
were ungraded and. they were chosen by the teachers on the basis of the • 
practicalness for serving instructional/curricular goals. 

Finally, it was recommended that, prior to the one minute reading each 
week, the teacher discuss the student's goal with him or her. This would be 
critical for motivational purposes and for the purpose of conversing with the 
students about reading in general. 

Writing 

For Cycle' III, the suggestion was made to add an aim line to each student's 
writing graph. 
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Chapter XV 
Final Xmplamantatlon Phaaa 

(Phase 3) 

• There were two objectives for Phase 3; one, to implement and tea-, the use 
of the modified reading and writing measures and procedures and; two/ to 
investigate the validity, relifbllity, and feasibility of these curriculum 
based measures and procedures. 

Phase 3 of the project coincided with Cycle III of the PAC Program. At the 
beginning of Cycle III, nineteen students were enrolled in the PAC program, 
but by the end of Cycle 111, thirty-two students were enrolled. For 
administration and management purposes, only the original nineteen students 
were included in the Cycle ill sanqple. 

The beginning reading level group (Group BR) contained three students, two 
male* and one female. Group LI, the low Intermediate group, contained six 
students, two males and four females. The high intermediate group (Group HI) 
was comprised of four students, two males and two females. The middle to high 
school reading group (Group MH) consisted of six students, two males and four 
females (see Appendix A) . 

Procedures 

Raading 

During the first week of Cycle III, as part of the PAC Program's initial 
testing procedures, all of the original nineteen students read six texts of 
varying readability levels for one xalnute each to determine passage 
reliability (see Reliability Section, p. 57) . 

The regular one minute oral readings began during the second week of the 
program, after each student had been placed into one of the four Instructional 



groupa. Seven readings were obtained for each student over a 7 week period/ 
one reading per week. For the oral readings, students were removed from class 
and tested by the teacher or a teacher aide. 

Tho teachers indicated the instructional level of the texts to be used with 
their particular group for t\La cycle. The beginning reading group (Group BR) 
read texts that were at the fourth grad<4 reading level. The low intermediate 
group (Group LI) read sixth grade Kivel materials; The high intermediate 
group (Group HI) read seventh grade level materials and the middle to high 
school reading group (Group MH) read eighth grade level reading materials. 
Selections, which were narrative, were taken from a graded reading series or, 
if the selections were ungraded, the Pry and SMOG readability formulae were 
used to determine if the materials were appropriate. 

The reading procedures in Cycle III included the use of an aim line for all 
•students. The aim line, which is a line that connects the weekly goal points, 
was added to encourage teacher monitoring and student motivation. Prior to 
each reading, the teacher and student looked at the student's personal graph. 
The results from the previous week's reading and the new goal (aim line) for 
the current week's reading were discussed. The aim line, or goal, was 
Increased by three words per week. This "number" was chosen based on the 
overall group average gain score during Cycle li. Baselines, or starting 
points, for students were determined from their performance on the passage 
reliability readings administered during the first week of the PAC Program. 
If a student was placad into the group that was going to read fourth grade 
level texts each week, then the average from the two fourth grade readings 
administered during week 1 of PAC was used as the baseline from which to set 
the personal goal. If a student was placed into the group that was going to 
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read sixth grade level texts, then the average from the • two sixth grade 
readings was used as the baseline. If a student was placed into the group 
that was going to read seventh grade level texts, the averages from the sixth 
and eighth grade level texts were averaged together to determine the baseline 
point. The starting point for each student in the group that was going to 
read eighth grade level texts was determined by calculating the average of the 
results on the eighth grade level texts. 

In addition to looking at the aim line with the student prior to reading, 
the teacher addressed any other concerns or questions about the one minute 
readings. After a brief discussion, the student read the appropriate grade 
level text for one minute, after which the student returned to class. 
Writing 

The writing procedures followed during Phase 3 were the same as those 
used during Phases 1 and 2. The writing tasks were completed in the students' 
small group setting and directed by the teacher responsible for that group. 
Prior to writing, the teacher read the prompt aloud to the group and then 
provided the one minute "think" time. Next, the students were given three 
minutes in which to respond to the prompt. After writing, the students 
completed a form designed to obtain students' perceptions of the difficulty of 
the task. 

A fluency count (number of words written) was ascertained for each of the 
seven writing prompts, one each week for a seven week interval, and these 
values were graphed on each student's progress chart. An aim line was added 
to each student's graph for motivational purposes. The aim line, or goal, 
increased by two words per writing with the first writing used as the baseline 
or starting point. For example, if the student wrote 32 words on the first 
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pronqpt, the goal for the following week would be set at 34 words and the next 
week would be 36 words and so on. The graphs were shared with the students 
prior to each writing, but the teachers did not meet individually with the 
students to discuss their personal goals. The administration of the seven 
prompts continued to be counterbalanced across groups. 

Results 
Sttidant Achievement 

Rflading, 

The results for the students in Group BR are reported fir.'>t, with the 
results of those in Groups LI, HI, and MH following. A graphic summary of the 
performance of students in each group is also included (see Figures 9, 10, 11, 
and 12). Individual students' oral reading results are discussed in reference 
to their baseline score, which is the first value plotted for them on the 
graph. The dotted line across each graph represents the group's mean on each 
reading. Following the discussion about each student's results is a table 
that reflects the student's baseline score, correct words per minute (CWPM) on 
the last reading, overall correct words per minute (CWPM) gain score (the 
difference between the first and last reading), and a mean weekly gain score. 
This mean gain score reflects the average CWPM gain per wtiek and was derived 
by dividing the overall gain score by the number of readings (7) . (This is 
identical to summing each consecutive weekly gain and dividing by the number 
of readings.) 

In discussing the reading scores, if a reading score is within eight 
correct words per minute of the baseline value, either above or below it, then 
it is consider to be slightly above or below the baseline. If a reading 
score is between nine and seventeen correct words per minute of the baseline, 
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either above or below it, then the score- is referred to as considerably above 
or below the baseline. Eighteen or more words above or below the baseline 
value for any given student is referred to as substantially above or below the 
baseline. These criteria, although subjective in nature, provided , for 
consistency in discussing each individual's results. 
Group BR 

Four of seven of the oral reading scores for student 3931 were above and 
three were below baseline value of 96 correct words per minute (CWPM) (see 
Figure 9). Two of the four scores were slightly above this student's baseline 
value, and two were considerably above it. Two of the three scores below this 
student's baseline were slightly below it, and the other was substantially 
below it. 

Student 4031 had two of seven oral reading scores above and five below his 
baseline of 70 CWPM. One of the scores was slightly above the baseline and 
the other was substantially above it. Of the five scores below the baseline, 
two were slightly below and three were considerably below it. 

Student 4131 had one of seven oral reading scores above his baseline score 
of 83 CWPM, and it was considerably above it. Of the six scores below his 
baseline, two were slightly below, one was considerably below, and three were 
substantially below it. 

In sununary, 33% of Group BR's oral reading scores were above their 
individual baseline values and 67% of the scores were below the baseline 
values . 

Table 14 summarizes the results for students in Group BR. 
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T«bl« 14 Student reading data: Group BR 



Studftnt. 


Baseline 

CWPM 


Last Reading 

CWPM 


Overall Gain/Loss 
in CWPM 


Weekly Mean Gain 




96 


lv?9 


+13 


+1.9 




/u 


7o 


+6 


+0.9 


«4131 


• 83 


80 


-3 


-0.4 


Group Mttan 


83.0 


88.3 


+5.3 


+0.8 


Itadlan 


83.0 


80.0 


+6.0 


+0.9 


Rang* 


70 to 


96 76 to 109 


-3 to +13 


-0.4 to +1.9 



Group BR's mean baseline value was 83.0 CWPM, with a group mean of 88.3 
CWPM on tiie last reading. Two students in Group BR made gains in the number of 
words read correctly in one minute from the first to the last reading, and one 



student showed a slight loss. There was a group mean gain of 5.3 words read 
correctly in one minute (CWPM) from the first to the last reading. The 
resulting meaa gain per reading for those students in Group BR was 0.76 
correct words per minute (CWPM) . 
Group ,LI. 

There were six students in Group LI; however, one scudent in one of the 
other groups, because of his difficulty with reading, read Group LI level 
reading materials and, as a result, this student's data are reported with 
these data (see Figure 10) . 

Oral reading scores for student 4232 were all at or above her baseline 
value of 89 correct words per minute (CWPM). One score was equal to the 
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Figure 9 > Readlngi Individual students' correct words per minut on each reading (Cycle III; Group BR), 



bKsellne value and six were substantially above it. 

Student 4332 had four reading scores either at or above her baseline value 
of 110 CWPM and three scores below the baseline. Of the scores above the 
baseline, two were slightly above and one was considerably above it. One 
score (CWPM) was equal to the baseline value. The three reading scores below 
the baseline were only slightly below it. 

Student 4432 had six reading «cores above her baseline/ one was olightly 
above, two were considerably above, and three were substantially above it, 
The only score below the baseline was just slightly below it. 

Student 4532 also had six reading scores above his individual baseline 
value of 87 CWPM. All six scores were considerably above the baseline, with 
the score below the baseline considerably below it. 

Student 4632 also had six oral reading scores above her baseline value of 
79 CWPM. Five of the scores were considerably above and one was svJostantially 
above it. The only score below the baseline was just slightly below it. 

Also with six oral reading scores above his baseline value of 86 CWPM was 
student 4732. One score was slightly above, two were considerably above, and 
three were substantially above the baseline value. One score was slightly 
below this student's baseline value. 

Student 4933 had one reading score considerably above his baseline value of 
71 CWPM, with the other six below it. Of the six scores below the baseline, 
four were slightly below, one was considerably below, and one substantially 
below it. 

In summary, 73% of Group Li's reading scores were above their baseline 
values, with 27% of the scores below them. 

Table 15 summarizes the results of individuals in Group LI. 
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Xi^l^ 15 Student reading data: Group LI 





Bassline 


Last Reading 
CWPM 


Overall Gain/Loss 
In CWPM 


Weekly Mean Gain 
Pftr RsadincL In CWPM 


#4232 


B9 


138 


+49 


+7.0 


#4332 


110 


120 


+10 


+1.4 


#4432 


107 


117 


+10 


+1.4 


#4532 


87 


99 


+12 


+1.7 


#4632 


79 


93 


+14 


+2.0 * 


#4732 


86 


102 


+16 


+2.3 


#4933 


71 


66 


-5 


-0.7 


Group ,He«n 


89.9 


105.0 


+15.1 


+2.2 




84.5 


104.5 


+11.2 


+1.5 


Rangci 


71 to 


110 66 to 138 


-5 to +49 


-0.7 to +7.0 



The group baa uine mean value wao 89.9 and the CWPM mean value of the last 
reading was 105.0. Six of the seven students La Group LI gained in the number 
of words read correctly in otie minute (CWPM) from the first to the last 
reading, with one student showing a slight loss. The overall (from first to 
last reading) mean gain per student was 15.1 CWPM. Students averaged a mean 
gain of 2.2 CWPM per weekly reading. 
Group HI 

Student 4833 had six oral reading scores above and one score below her 
baseline value of 120 correct words per sninute (CWPM) (see Figure 11) . of the 
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O IlfiHISJLO.' Rcadinj;!, Individual students' correct words per minute on each reading (Cycle III; Group LI). 



six scores above the baseline/ two were slightly above and four were 
substantially above it. One score was slightly below the baseline. 

Student 5033 had five reading scores above and two below her baseline value 
of 90 CWPM. One of the scores was slightly above the baseline, three were 
considerably above, and one was substantially above it. Two scores were 
slightly below this student's baseline. 

Student 5133 had four reading scores above and three below' his baseline 

value of 71 CWPM. Of the four scores above the baseline, two were slightly 

a^ -ve, one was considerably, and the other was substantially above it. Of the 

three scores below the baseline, two were slightly below and one was 

t 

considerably below it. 

In summary, 71% of Group Hi's reading scores were above their individual 
baseline values, with 29% of the scores below the baseline values. 

Table 16 summarizes the results of students in Group HI. 
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Tabl* 16 Student reading data: Group HI 



Studftnh 


Baseline 

CWPM 


Last Reading 

CWPM 


Overall Gain/Loss 
in CWPM 


Weekly Mean Gain 
Per Readina in CWP^ 


f 4o 


120 


181 


+61 


+8.7 


«5033 


90 


112 


+22 


+3.1 


#5133 


71 


77 


+ b 


+0.9 


Group Mean 


93.7 


123.4 


+29.7 


+4.2 


Median 


90.0 


112.0 


+22 


+3.1 


Range 


71 to 


120 77 to 181 


+6 to +61 


+0.9 to H8.7 



The group baseline mean value for Group HI was 93.7 CWPM and the CWPM mean 
value of the last reading was 123 . 4 . All three of the students in Group HI 
gained in the number of words read correctly (CWPM) from the first to the list 
reading. The overall mean gain per student was 29.7 CWPM, which reflects a 
mean gain per weekly reading of 4.2 CWPM per student. 



Group MH 

Five out of six students (5234, 5334, 5534, 5634, 5734) in Group MH had six 
out of seven oral reading scores above their individual baseline values (see 
Figure 12) . 

Student 5234, whose baseline score was 178 CWPM, had one score slightly 
above, one considerably above, and four substantially above his baseline. The 
one score below the baseline was slightly below it. 

Student 5334, with a baseline score of 109 CWPM, had one score slightly 
above, three considerably above, and two substantially above her baseline. 
The score below the baseline was substantially below it. 
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Readings 

O Figure 11 . Reading! Individual studentb' correct words per minute on each reading (Cycle III; Group HI). 



student 5534 had one acore slightly above her baseline of 120 CWPMr with 
the other five substantially above It. The score below the baseline was 
considerably below it. 

Of the six scores for student 5634, two were slightly above, three were 
considerably above, and one was substantially above her baseline value of 110 
CWPM. The reading score below the baseline was considerably below. 

Student 5734 had two scored slightly above, one considerably above, and 
three substantially above his baseline value, which was 110 CWPM. The score 
below the baseline was only slightly below it. 

Student 5434 had seven out of seven oral reading scores above her baseline 
value of 96 CWPM. One score was slightly above, three were considerably 
above, and three were substantially above it. 

In sunnmary, 88% of Group MH"s oral reading scores were above their 
individual baseline values, with 12% below the baseline values. 

Table 17 sunonarizes the results of students in Group MH. 
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Table 17 Student reading data: Group MH 



Student 


Baseline 

CWPM 


Last Reading 

CWPM 


Overall Gain/Loss 
in CWPM 


Weekly Mean Gain 
Per Readina in CWPM 


*5234 


178 


210 


+32 


+4.6 


#5334 


109 


115 


+ 6 


+0.9 


#5434 


96 


• 

107 


+11 


+1.6 


#5534 


120 


162 


+42 


+6.0 


#5634 


110 


123 


+13 


+1.9 


#5734 


110 
* 


112 


+ 2 


+0.3 


Group Mmmn 


120.5 


138,2 


+17.7 


+2.5 




114.5 


119.5 


+14.5 


+2.5 


Range 


96 to 


178 107 to 210 


+2 to +42 


+0.3 to +6.0 



The group baseline mean value was 120.5 CWPM and the cwry :.iean value of the 
last reading was 138.2. All six of the students in Group MH gained in the 
number of words read correctly (CWPM) from the first to last reading. The 
overall (from first to last reading) mean gain per student was 17.7 CWPM. if 
this value was divided by the nmnber '>f opportunities to gain (readings) the 
resulting mean gain per weekly reading was 2.5 CWPM per student. 

Overall, seventeen out of nineteen students involved in Cycle III of the 
PAC Program made gains on the CBM from the fi*:st to the last reading. The 
mean values, across all four groups, were as follows: 1) the mean baseline 
value was 96.8 CWPM; 2) the mean number of words read on the last CBM reading 
was 113.7 CWPM; 3) the mean gain from the first to the last reading was 17.0 
CWPM; and; 4) the mean gein each week was 2.4 CWPM. Further, the percentage 
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O . Figure 12. Reading: Individual students' correct words per winute on each leading (Cycle IIIj Group MH) . 



o£ reading scores/ across all four groups, above individual baseline values 
was 71%, with 29% of the scores below the individual baseline values. 

The results tor the students in Group BR are reported first, with the 
results of those in Groups LI, HI, and MH following. A graphic display of 
stude.a, perfomuance within each group is included (see Figures 13, 14, 15, and 
16). Individual students' writing scores are discussed in reference to their 
baseline score, which is the number of words written on the first writing 
prompt. It is also the first value plotted for the stu<ient3 on individual 
graphs. The dotted line across each graph represents the group's mean on each 
writing. Following the discussion about each student's results is a table 
that reflects the student's baseline score, the number of words written in 
three minutes on the last writing, the overall gain score (words written in 
three minutes across the seven writinga)^ and ?. weekly mean gain score. 

In discussing the writing scores, the convention used for reading scores 
was applied again. If a writing score was within eight words written of the 
baseline value, either above or below, it was considered to be slightly above 
or below the baseline. If a writing score was between nine and seventeen 
words of the baseline, either above or below, then the score wa;$ referred to 
as considerably above or below the baseline. Eighteen or more words above oi: 
below the baseline value for any given student was rsfe:cr«d to aa 
substantially above or below the baaaline. Again, these criteria, iiiXthough 
subjective, provided for consistency in discussing individual results . 

Student 3931*3 writing scoroo wera above her baseline value of 30 Mords 
written in three minutes (s©^ Figure 13) . One score was slightly above, tonr 
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20 



10 




0 X' 
Baseline 



2 3 4 

Writings 




iliiiiHJjLiJ.,* Wrltiiig* Individual students' number of words written in three minutes on each writing prompt 
(Cycle UIj Group BR). ry^^ 



wei:© considerably above, and one was substantially above the baseline value. 

Student 4031 had two writing scores above and four below his baseline value 
of 24 words written in three minutes. One score was slightly above and the 
other was considerably above the baseline. The four scores below the baseline 
were slightly below it. 

Student 4131 had four writing scores above and two scores below his 
baseline value. Three of the four scores above the baseline were sligh:ly 
above it, with the other score considerably above it. The two scores below 
the base3,ine were only slightly below it. 

In summary, 67% of the writing scores in Group BR were above the individual 
baseline values, with 33% below them. 



Table 18 summarizes the results of students in Group ER 



Tabl« 18 


Student writing data: Group BR 






student-. 


Baselin; fluency 
score (first 
writing) 


Fluency score 
riaist writ-incr) 


Overall Gain/Loss 
(from first to 
last writing) 


Weekly Mean Gain 
Der Wrlf-ing 


#3931 


30 


46 


+16 


+2.7 


#4031 


24 


17 


- 7 


-1.2 


#4131 


22 


24 


+ 2 


+0.3 



Group Mean 25.3 29.0 +3.7 +o.^ 

•todi^a 24.0 24.0 +2.0 +0.3 

Rang« 22 to 30 17 to 46 7 to 16 -1.2 to 2.7 



The baseline mean value was 25.3 words written in three minutes and the 
mean of the last writing was. 29.0 words. Two of the three students in Group 
BR made gains, in terms of the number of words written in three minutes, from 
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the first to the last writing. The overall mean gain per student was 3.7 
words written (from first to last writing) . The mean gain each week per 
student was 0.6 words. 
G roup X'T 

All six of the writing scores for three of the students in Group LI were 
above their individual baseline values (see Figure 14) . Student 4232 had two 
scores that were considerably above and four that were substantially above her 
baseline value of 20 words written in three minutes. 

Student 4532 had two scores that were slightly above and four scores that 
were considerably above his baseline value of 15 words written in three 
minutes * 

Student 4632, whose writing scores were all above her baseline value of 7 
words written in three minutes, had two scores slightly above, three 
considerably above and one substantially above the . baseline . 

Student 4332 had two writing scores above and four below her baseline value 
of 35 words written in three minutes. One of the two scores above the 
baseline was slightly above it and the other scort was considerably above it. 
Of the four scores below the baseline, three were slightly below and one was 
considerably below it. 

Student 4432 had three writing scores above and three below her baseline 
value of 39 wovds written in three minutes. The three scores above the 
baseline were slightly above it. Of the three scores below the baseline, two 
were slightly below and one was substantially below it. 

Finally, student 4732 had two writing scores above and four below his 
baseline value of 22 words written in three minutes. One of the scores was 
Slightly above the baseline value and the o^ ler was considerably above it. 
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(Cycle III I Group LI). 



All of the four scores oelow the baacllna were slightly below it. 

In suiranary, 69% of Group Li's writing scores were above the individual 



baseline 


values and 31% of 


the scores were 


below them. 




Table 

— — — — — 


19 presents the results of students in Group LI. 




T«bl« 19 


Student writing data: Group LI 






student 


Baseline fluency 
Score (first 
writing* 


Fluency score 
llaat writino) 


uveraii uaxn/Loss 
(from first to 
lafl-t. writing 


Weekly Mean Gain 
per Wrltino 


«4232 


20 


44 


+24 


+4.0 


' «4332 


35 


45 


+10 


+1.7 


«4432 


39 


40 


+ 1 




#4532 


15 


18 


+ 3 


+0.5 


#4632 


7 


12 


+ 5 


•i-n A 
~u • o 


#4732 


22 


23 


+ 1 


+0.2 


Group Mean 23.0 


30.3 


+7.3 


+1.2 


Median 


24.5 


29.5 


+7.0 


+1.0 


Rangti 


7 to 39 


12 to 45 


+1 to +24 


+0.2 to +4.0 
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This group's mean baseline value was 23.0 words written in three minutes. 
The mean number t>f words written in three minutes on the last writing prompt 
was 30.3. All scudents in Group LI made gains in terms of the number of words 
written in three minutes. The mean gain by the group was 7.3 words written in 
three minutes. The mean gain in words written each week was 1.2. 
Group HT 

Five of six writing scores for two of the students in Group HI were ibove 
their individual baseline values (see Figure 15) . Both students (4933, 5033) 
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— 4833 
4933 
5033 
5133 
GroupX 



gpj^ Figure 15. Writingr Individual students' number of words written in three minutes on each writing prompt 
'' " (Cycle nil Croup HI). 



had three scores that were slightly above and two scores considerably above 
their baseline values. Student 4933 had a baseline value of 34 words written 
in three minutes and Student 5033 had a baseline value of 29 words written in 
three minutes. Each of the scores that was below both of these students' 
baseline values was in the slightly below range. 

Student 4833 had three scores above and three scores below her baseline 
value of 69 words written in three minutes. The three scores above the 
baseline value were in the slightly above range. Of the three scores below 
the baseline two were slightly below and one was substantially below it. 

Student 5133 had two writing scores, above and four scores below his 
baseline value of 20 words written in three minutes. One score was slightly 
above and the other was considerably above the baseline. All four scores 
below the baseline were slightly below it. 

In summary, 62% of Group Hi's writing scores weie above their baseline 
values and 38% were below the baseline values. 

Table 20 presents the results of students in Group HI. 
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Tabl« 20 Student writing data: Group HI 



Baseline fluency Overall Gain/Loss 

Score (firat Fluency score (from first to Weekly Mean Gain 

fitJldsnt Wrlt l nq) (laiat Wri.l-.ing) last- wrlt-.lngr^ per writing 

#4833 69 75 te +1.0 

#4933 34 37 +3 +0.5 

#5033 29 30 +1 +0.2 



#5133 20 27 +7 



+1.2 



Group Jtoaa 38.0 42.3 +4.3 +0.7 

Itodian 29.5 34.5 +3.5 +0.5 

Range 20 to 75 27 to 69 +1 to +7 +0.2 to +1.2 



Group H3's baseline mean value was 38.0 words written in three minutes. 
The mean number of words written on the last prompt was 42.3. All students in 
Group HI made gains from tne first to the last reaaing; however, these gains 
were not substanti.al. The mean gain by the group from the first to the last 
writing was 4.3 words. The mean gain in words written each week was 0.7. 
Group MH 

All of the writing scores for three of the students in Group MH were above 
their individual baseline values (see Figure 16) . Student 5234 had two scores 
that were slightly bove, one score considerably above, and three scores 
substantially above his baseline value 28 words written in three minutes. 

btudent 5334 had two scores slightly above and four scores substantially 
above he.- baseline value of 32 words written in three minutes. 

Five of student 5434 's scores were considerably a.oove the baseline, with 
the sixth score substantially above it. The baseline value for this student 
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Figure 16, Wrifings Individual students* number of words written in three minutes on each writing prompt 
(Cycle III J Croup MH). 



w«3 39 words written in three minutes. 

Student S534 had five acores above and one score below her baselxne value 
of 62 words written in throe minutes. Of the five scores above the baseJine, 
four were considerably above it and one was substantially above it. 

Student 5634 and student 5734 each had three writing scores above and three 
scores below their individual baseline values. The baseline value for student 
5634 was 67 words written in three minutes, and for student 5734 the value was 
21 words written in three minutes. Both students had one score slightly above 
ana two scores considerably above their baseline values. Student 5634 had one 
score considerably below and two scores substantially below her baseline 
value. Student 5734 had two acores slightly below and one score considerably 
below his baseline value. 

In summary, 81% of the writing scores in Group MH were above their 
individual baseline values and 19% of the scores were below the. baseline 
values . 

Table 21 presents the results of students in Group MH. 
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TabX« 21 Student writing data: Group Mkl 



Baseline fluency 
Score (first 


E'luencj^ score 
iiaat writlnv.) 


Overall Gain/Loss 
(from first to 
last writiny^ 


Weelclv Me;4n n;4in 

per writing.. 

+5.7 


#5234 


28 


62 


+34 


#5334 


32 


74 


+42 


+7.0 


#5434 


39 


31 


+12 




#5534 


62 


6*) 


+ 4 


•fO 7 


#5634 


67 


84 


+17 


+2.8 


#5734 


21 • 


18 


~ 3 


-0.5 


Group Maan 


41.5 


« 

59,2 


+17,7 


+3.0 




34.5 


64.5 


+14.5 


d-2.5 


Ranger 


21 to 67 


18 to 84 


-3 to +42 


-0.5 to +7„0 



The group baseline mean value kas 41.5 words written in three minutes. 
The mean number of, worda written on the last prompt was 5S.2. Five of six 
students in Group MH made ofaij?3, though not substantial, in terms of the 
Mumber of words written in three iuinutos, with one* student showing a slight 
loss. There was a mean gain of i.7.7 from the first to last wititing. The 
mean gain in words written each week was 2.95. 

Overall, rieventeen out of nineteen students in this Cycle iii PAC group 
made gains in terms of the number of words written in three minutes from the 
first to the last writing. The mean values, across all four gro?.;ps, werf> as 
followis: 1) the msan baseline value was 32.0 words written in three minutes; 
2) the mean number of words written on the last writing prompt was 40.2; 3) 
the mean gaixi from the first to laat writing was 8.2 words written in three 
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minutes, and/ 4) the mean gain in words written each week was 1.37. 

Further, the percentage of writing scores, across all four groups, above 
individual baseline values was 70%, with 30% of the scores below the 
individual baseline values. 

Wril-.ing Ta<t1f r^Xffir.urty Tnf|ft;^ 

Immediately after the completion of a writing prompt, the students 
indicated, on an evaluation form, whether they felt the prompt was an easy or 
a difficult one for them to write about and to state reasons for their 
response. This was done so that student perceptions regarding the difficulty 
of the task could be determ; led and to investigate the relationship between 
student perception of difficulty and actual fluency in writing. 

Results are summarized in Table 22. The writing projapts are ranked on the 
basis of the mean number of words written in three minutea by all groups in 
Cycle III on each prompt. Also included are the percentages of students/ who 
rated the prompt as either easy or difficult. 

The range in number of wcrds written in three niinutes uas from 32,4 for the 
prompt of Intsrv i ftw a to 39.7 words for the prompt cf aciMJ SsiarujUi^ ^rh<D prompt 
that was designated as "easy" by the highest perceiitage of students wao 
liansilflEsia (also labeled as easy by the higheot pffltccjutag^ of students? in Cycle 
II). The two prompts rated as difficult by the highest percentaye of students 
were Qjzom Data and fiaar msi. Rank order correlation betwtmn number of words 
written and perception of difficulty was -.45- students on the average did 
not produce fewer words when the topic was labeled by the 9 roup as 
"difficult". 

In almoat every instance, the most commonly cit&d reason for a prompt to be 
rated as "easy" was that it was personal or that it reqtaired co/rmon .sense. 
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The two main reasons for a prompt to be rated as "difficult" were poor 
spelling, or not enough time. 



««bl« 22 Writing fluency and difficulty index 


results r 


Cycle III 




Mean number of 


Easy • 


Difficult-. 


1. Good Fri(2ind» 


39.7 




33% 


2», laeat Things 


30.6 


74% 


26% 


3* Dream Date 


36.5 


O J-Q 


o n Q. 


4. Dea^r Afoby 


3S.S 


63% 


37% 


5* New Identity 


34.6 


68% 


32% 


6 • Landlords 


33 „ 9 


84% 


16% 


7 . Interviews 


32.4 


74% 


2Ci% 



Rftliabillty and VaXidifcy o£ the Maaaujces 



BaJJ-iatlilto. The purpose for having the students read the six narrative 
texts at the beginning of the program waa to establish reliability; that is, 
to determine if each student would perform similarly on each text ut each of 
the three identified gjrade levels at one point in time. The students road each 
of the six texts consecutively and in one session. Texts were presented so 
that each student would begin reading with the easiest text . Two of the texts 
were fourth grade level, two 'ere sixth grade level and two were eighth grade 
level, according to the Fry and SMOG readability formulae. 

The selection reliability coefficients were as follows: .91 (fourth grade 
level narratives); .88 (sixth grade level selections), and; .92 (eighth grade 
passages) . Student performance at each of the levels was highly consistent, 
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as indicated by the high coefficients. 

Resulta of a rtipeated measures analysis of variance indicated that students 
performed significantly better (F-89.19, p <.00l) on the fourth grade reading 
passages than on the sixth and eighth grade passages. Performance on the 
sixth and eighth grade passages appeared to be approximately the same (see 
Table 23) . 



Table 23 Passage reliability means and standard dex'iations 



Passages Mean Standard Deviation 

Fourth Grade 122.63 30.75 

Sixth Grade 97.37 29.52 

Eighth Grade 94,95 30.91 



Criterion RfiXatfirt Vfl1,,i,iir.y.> The students' pretest scaled scores on the 
reading comprehension subtest of the California Achievement Test (CAT), Level 
18, were correlated with their mean correct words per minute (CWPM) totals on 
each of the passage readings obtained during the first week of the PAC 
Program. When the students' pre CAT scores were correlated with their mean 
CWPM totals on the fourth level texts, the resulting coefficient was .43. The 
resulting correlation between tne pre CAT scores and the sixth grade level 
texts was .40. The pre CAT scores with the eighth grade level texts yielded a 
coefficient of .42. 

The students' post CAT scaled scores were correlated with the students' 
correct words per minute (CWPM) totals on the last CBM reading. The resulting 
coefficient was .18 
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The students' posttest Woodcock grade equivalent grade scorev«i were 
correlated with the students' scores (CWPM) on the last CBM reading. The 
resulting coefficient was 0.41. 

The students' posttest scaled scores on the California Achievement Test 
(CAT) were correlated with a teacher rating of each student's reading level. 
This rating, or grade score, was assigned to each student by the teacher of 
the group in which the student was placed, prior to the administration of the 
posttest CAT. The resulting coefficient was .60. The students' correct words 
per minute (CWPM) totals on the last reading CF ■ were correlated with the 
teacher rating of each student's reading level. The resulting coefficient was 
.60. 

Wgjting 

Interrater Reliability. The number of words written (fluency) on each 
prompt were counted by two raters. The interrater reliability coefficient was 
.99 for each of the seven writing prompts. 

Va li d i ty . The PAC students responded to a final writing prompt after 
completing the seven weekly prompts. This prompt was scored using a holistic 
scale with a range from 1 to 4. The two areas evaluated were ideas and 
sentence structure. 

The atudents' idea scores were correlated with the number of words written 
on the last weekly writing prompt. The resulting coefficient was .32. Next, 
the students' sentence structure scores were correlated with the number of 
words on the last weekly prompt. The resulting coefficient was ..ii. 

Evaluation 

Rftading 

P goi ai ff n M eat i nga . At two predetermined times during Cycle III, the 
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research associate met with each PAC teacher individually to discuss the 
progress of each of the students in their group. The meetings took place 
after the students had completed the third and sixth readings. At the meeting, 
the teacher and research associate looked at students' graphs to see how 
students were performing in relation to their personal aim line. 

There were five possible decisions for the teacher to consider. One, the 
aim line could be left as it was and the readings at the appropriate level 
would continue as planned. Two, the aim line, or goal, could be modified. If 
this option was chosen, the mean of all of the previous data points was used 
to establish the bagiuning point of the new aim line. The goal was tnen 
increased by three correct words per minute from this new beginning point. 
Three, the teacher could modify or change the instruction for individr.al 
students in the group. Four, the level of reading materials could be changed. 
For example, the student could be asked to read texts at a lower reading 
level. The fifth option was an "other" category; the teacher had the option 
to suggest alternatives, if any of the other options were not appropriate. 

Of the five possible options the only ones chosen by the teachers were to 
continue as planned or to modify the aim line. Two of the teachers commented 
that it was difficult to make any major changes such as to modify instruction 
or curricula, with so few data points (readings) . 

Tflacher .SiiTYfty . At the end of Cycle iii the five teachers vere asked to 
complete a survey that addressed a variety of topics (see Appendix B for 
teacher survey) . The teachers used a four point rating scale to respond to 
each item. A rating of 4 was "excellent", a 3, "good", a 2 was "fair", and 1, 
"poor" . 

The teachers were asked to rate the usefulness of the aim line on the 
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student graphs, both for thomselves and for their students. For themselves, 
aim line usefulness rating t/as 3.0, or "good". The mean rating of aim line 
usefulness for students, as rated by the teachers, was 3.20. This value falls 
within the "good" ^o "excellent" range. These results indicated that the 
teachers felt the aim lines were useful for their students and for themselves. 

Next, the teachers vjere asked to rate the usefulness of the two conferences 
with the research associate for reflecting on the progress of the students in 
their group and for making decisions about the aim lines, instruction, test 
materials and so on. The mean of the usefulness rating for reflecting on the 
progress of the students in their group was 3.25. This value falls within the 
"good" to "excellent" range. The mean of the usefulness rating for making 
decisions about aim- lines, test materials, instruction and so on was 3.50. 
Vhis value also falls within the "good" to "excellent" range on the four point 
rating scale. These results suggest that, for these teachers, it was useful 
to have these conferences with the research associate as a means of monitoring 
and reflecting on their students' progress. 

The teachers were then asked to rate whether the procedures used for both 
reading and writing were outlined clearly. The reading and writing procedures 
were rated separately. The mean rating for both the reading and writing 
procedures was 4.0, or "excellent". All of the teachers felt that the 
procedures were outlined clearly. 

The teachers were also asked to rate how easily they could follow the 
procedures. The mean rating was 4.0, or "excellent". In assigning the 
highest possible rating, all of the teachers felt that the procedures were 
easy to follow. 

Next, the teachers were asked to indicate the average amount of tiaie they 
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apent with each student per reading session to share and discuss the student's 
graph, to obtain the CBM reading fluency measure, and to complete the data 
summary sheet that was submitted to the research associate after each week's 
reading. The average amount of time spent with each student per reading 
session was four and a half minutos. 

The teachers were then asked to rate their group's general response to 
doing the reading and writing tasks. The mean for the reading task was 3.60 
and the mean for the writing task was 2.25. The teachers perceived that the 
students were more receptive to the reading task than to the writing task. 

The last question addressed the issue of whether the teacher would choose 
.to use these reading and writing tasks next year, if given the choice. If the 
teachers had to administer and score the reading tasks themselves, four of the 
teachers would choose to use them and one would not. If they had someone to 
assist them in administering and scoring the reading tasks, four would choose 
to use the tasks and one (the same one) would not. The teacher who chose not 
to use the task next year felt that the reading task, as administered, was 
more appropriate for beginning readers requiring assistance with fluency. She 
stated that, "the assessment would be more sensitive to students at that 
[lower] level and be more helpful to the instructor." 

All of the teachers, 100%, would choose to use the writing tasks next year, 
even if they had to administer and score them themselves. 

. Student , i Sugvey . At the end of Cycle III, the students were asked to answer 
questions on a student survey (see Appendix C for student survey) . The survey 
was administered after their final reading task. The teacher read the 
questions and recorded the student's answers. A four point scale was used for 
this survey, with four being the highest rating and one the lowest. 
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The students were firjit asked whether they enjoyed doing the one minute 
readings each week. The mean was 3.50 on the four point scale. Eighty-nine 
percent of the students enjoyed the readings all or most of the time. The 
other 11% enjoyed the readings some of the time. 

The students were asked whether they saw and discussed their personal graph 
before the reading each week. The mean was 3.32. Eighty-four percent 
indicated that they aiaw their graph all or most of the time. Eleven percent 
saw their graph some of the time and 5% reported that they never saw the 
graph . 

Next, they were asked whether they felt that the aim line motivated them to 

try to achieve their weekly goal. The mean was 3.95. Ninety-five percent of 

the students felt that the aim line was motivating all of the time. The other 

5% found the aim line motivating most of the time. This result is consistent 

with the results reported earlier on the teacher survey form regarding teacher 

perceptions of the usefulness of the ain line for the students. The teachers 

indicated that they felt, the aim lines were very useful for their students. 

* 

The students were then asked how often they met their personal weekly goal. 
The mean was 2.84. The majority of the students, 74%, felt that they met 
their goal most of the time. Five percent felt they met their goal all of the 
time and 21^ felt they met their goal some of the time. None of the students 
reported that they never met their goal. 

When asked if these one minute readings helped them to improve their 
reading, 68% reported that they felt the readings helped a great deal and 32% 
felt that they helped quite a bit. The mean was 3.68 on the four point scale. 

The students were asked the following three open-ended questions: 1) what 
they liked the best about the readings; 2) what they liked least about them 
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and; 3) what the purpose of the readings was. 

Some students had difficulty reporting only one "best" thing, so they often 
reported more. Twelve different comments were made, with 25 comments made in 
all (see Table 24) . 



Table 24 Student comments about what they liked best about doing the one 
minute oral readings. 



Number of students who 
Commentfl made th^ n.nmm^^ nt 

Looking at my graph and seeing the iirprovement . 4 

Helped me to improve my reading. 3 

Helped me to "speed up" my reading (fluency) . 3 

Helped me to see how fast I could read (fluency), 3 
without making mistakes (accuracy) . 

Forced me to practice reading. 2 

Helped me with my vocabulary. 2 

The teacher explained a bit about the story 2 
before I read it. 

Liked to just read. 2 

Helped me to read aloud without being shy. 1 

Learned information from reading. 1 

Helped me to comprehend. 1 

Showed me where I made mistakes. 1 



Seven students reported that there was nothing they disliked about the 
one minute oral readings. The most frequently mentioned negative comments 
wereMa) "being timed" when doing the oral reading (5 individuals), and (b) 
reading aloud (4 individuals) (see Table 25). 
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T«bl« 25 Student comments about what they liked least about doing the one 



minute oral readings. 



Comment q 


Number of students who 




made the Gninmenh 


Being timed (made me nervous) , 


5 


Making mistakes; reading out loud 


4 


Being interrupted from class • 


1 


When I did not reach my goal. 


1 


Not finishing the whole story. 


1 



Again, when it came to making comments about the purpose of the " readings, 
the students had difficulty limiting themselves to one comment. As a result, 
nine different comments were made, with 26 made in all (See Table 26) . 
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Tabltt 26 Student comments about the purpose (s) of the one minute readings. 



To build my reading skills/knowledge. 
To see how we were at reading. 
To see how fast we could read (fluency) . 
To see our improvement. 

To help the teacher see how she could help us 
improve our reading. 

To help me build my reading confidence. 

To evaluate what we had learned in class each 
week. 

To see how fast (fluency) we could read and how 
clearly (accuracy) the words came out. 

To see what my reading level was. 



Number of students who 
made the congnent 



5 
5 
4 
2 



1 
1 



Overall, studont re&ponses to the survey questions were positive. 
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ChaptAr V 

Findings, Conclusions, and RocosBnendati.ons 

The overall purpose or this project was to develop and test curriculum 
baaed measures and procedures with adults enrolled in an adult basic education 
program. The specific objectives were to: (a) develop and test curriculum 
based measures and procedures with students in Cycle i; (b) evaluate the 
curriculum based measures and procedures that were modified as a result of 
Cycle I findings, and use in Cycle II; and (c) implement and test the use of 
the modified reading and writing measures and procedures in Cycle ill, 
investigating the validity, reliability, and feasibility of these curriculum 
bajed measures. The information below summarizes the .'indings of the entire 
year's efforts. 
Findings 
Reading 

1. The most efficient and feasible measure of reading performance was the 
repeated oral reading procedure (1 minute readings), conducted once a week. 
This measure enabled teachers to chart and monitor the performance of adults 
consistently and efficiently. Several different procedures (retellings, 
vocabulary definitions, 1 minute silent readings) were investigated; however, 
because of the ease of administering the oral reading procedure, in addition 
to the evidence that oral reading fluency measures correlate highly with other 
measures of reading performance (Fuchs, 1986; Fuch, 1988), the one minute oral 
readings became the primary procedure used in the program. 

2. Alternate form reliability coefficients calculated during Cycle II 
indicated that performance on narrative material (.94) was more reliable than 
performance on expository material (.68). Ve suspect that unfamiliarity with 
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topic and text structure in expository material may have affected consistency 
in performance on the expository material, since readability was controlled on 
all passages. 

3. Alternate form reliability of the oral reading fluency measures on 
narrative passages, established by having students read two selections at 
three different levels, was high (Cycle III). Coefficients were .91 on fourth 
grade passages; .88 on fifth grade passages, and .92 on eighth grade passages. 
Results of a repeated measures ANOVA indicated that students performed 
significantly better {P-89.79, p <.001) on the fourth grade passages. 
Performance on the sixth and eighth grade passages appeared to be 
approximate! V the same. 

4. Interrater reliability, calculated using percent agreement between two 
raters, was also high (number of words read correctly in one minute, 98.8%; 
total number of words read in one minute, 99.7%). 

5. Criterion related validity coefficients of the oral reading fluency 
measures proved somewhat inconsistent. Correlating performance (scaled 
scores) on the CAT reading comprehension subtest, level 18, administered prior 
to program admission, with the first oral reading fluency measure yielded 
coefficients of .57 (Cycle I), .24 (Cycle II), and .43 (Cycle III) on fourth 
grade passages. Correlating performance on the CAT posttest with the last 
oral reading measure yielded coefficients of .62 (Cycle i) , .49 (Cycle II), 
and .18 (Cysle III). The correlations between the grade equivalent scores on 
the Woodcock word Recognition Subtest (posttest) and final oral reading 
fluency measures were .41 (Cycle I), .12 (Cycle II), and .41 (Cycle III). 

Correlating a teacher estimated reading level at the end of Cycle III for 
each student with the last oral reading fluency measure, yielded a validity 
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coefficient of .60. (The correlation between the post CAT scores and teacher 
grade also yielded a coefficient of .60). 

The inconsistent validity coefficients between the standardized 
comprehension measures and the CBM's may be caused by several factors: (1) the 
small sample size; (2) the restricted range in reading performance of these 
individuals on both the standardized measures and the CBM's and; (3) the fact 
that these procedures may be measuring different aspects of the reading 
processes. This is cercainly an area requiring further study. 

6. The aim line, used in the final cycle, proved to be an important and 
useful part of the CBM procedures. Both teachers and students responded 
positively to the aim line. Teachers and students commented on the 
motivational aspect of the aim line. Teachers felt the aim line could be urjed 
effectively to make instructional decisions. The decision to establish an aim 
line based upon a gain of 3 words per reading and then to modify the line as 
the student progressed through the program, proved to be a useful one. (The 
three words qain per reading was determined based upon the actual average gain 
of students per reading sample in the first two cycles) . 

7. Teachers found the oral rearling fluency measures to be informative and 
easy to use. The average amount of time spent with each student per testing 
session (in Cycle lll) was ^ r and a half minutes. 

8. Students were also receptive to the measures: they generally enjoyed 
doing the one minute readings and most felt that these one minute readings 
helped them to improve their reading. Students appreciated seeing their 
graphs. The two most frequently mentioned negative comments related to the 
"timing" aspect of the measures and concerns about reading aloud. 

9. In Cycle III, seventeen of the nineteen students (89%) evidenced gains 
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on the oral reading measures, in Cycle III, the mean gain of the group on the 
CBM's was 17.0 CTOM. Using the CAT posttest scores, 16 of 19, or 84% of the 
students in this cycle evidenced gain. The mean gain on the CAT in this cycle 
was a grade equivalent score of 1.6. 

In Cycle TI, 13 of 15 (87%) of the students evidenced gain on the CBM's and 
9 of 15 (60%) on the CAT posttest. The mean gain of this group on the CBM's 
was 10,6 CWPM. In this cycle, .mean gain on the CAT was a grade equivalent 
score of .5. 

1. The writing fluency procedure (3 minute writing sample) proved to be an 
efficient and feasible means of monitoring the writing of students in the 
program. Changes in procedures from Cycle I to Cycle III included: (1) 
establijjhment of a one-minute think time for students, before actual writing 
began; (2) refinement and modification of topics so that they were of interest 
to students and also related to students' experiences and needs. 

2. Interrater reliability was extremely high, with a reliability 
coefficient of .99 between two raters based upon the number of words written 
for oach of the writing prompts. 

3. Since no formal measures of writing or grammar were given in this adult 
literacy program, the only measure of criterion validity calculated was thac 
between the fluency measure (CBM) and a holistic scoring calculated on a final 
untimed writing sample. The correlation between the final fluency scores 
(CBM's) and the idea scores obtained on the untimed prompt was .32. The 
correlation between the final fluency scores and sentence structure on the 
untimed prompts was .11. 

4. The aim line, instituted in the final cycle, was highly val-.ad by both 
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teachers and students. The aim line was increased by two words per writing 
baaed upon average gain of students in previous cycles, 

5. All teachers indicated that the writing procedure was helpful and that 
they would continue to use it in the future. However, teachers did indicate 
that students were not as receptive to the writing task as they were to the 
reading task. 

6. Seventeen of the nineteen students in Cycle ill (89%) evidenced gains 
on the writing fluency measure. Overall/ the mean gain for \,he group in Cycle 
III was 8.2 word3/3 minutes. 

Thirteen of the fifteen students in Cycle II (87%) evidenced gain on the 
writing fluency measures. The mean gain of the group in Cycle li was 12.7 
words/ 3 minutes. 

7. The rankinys of students' perception of the difficulty of each prompt 
correlated negatively with the rankings of the writing samples, based upon 
number of words written. Overall the results suggested that there was no 
relationship between the group's perception of the difficulty of each prompt 
and the group's actual performance. 

Concluaions 
Reading 

1. The one minute oral readings, which were administered once a week, were 
an efficient and reliable means of mea«juring and monitoring reading 
performance of adults in a basic adult literacy program, with adults who read 
from beginning reading level through eighth grade level. Materials used 
throughout the project were at the estimated instructional level of the group 
of students, and results suggested that this procedure of using instructional 
level material, rather than higher level material, should be continued to 
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minimize student frustration And feelings of anxiety. The aim line was also 
an important aspect of the procedures and was eflective as a moans of 
monitoring student progress and as an indicator of the need to modify 
instruction. 

PgQfTram Eva l uat . inn . The oral reading fluency measures were one of several 
measures used to assess the effectiveness of the program. Students showed 
evidence of gains on both the CBM measures and the standardized measures, and 
the CBM measures were particularly sensitive to gains in the short term 
program. However, at this stage, the CBM's should really only be considered 
as one indicator of program evaluation. 
Writ- ■» no 

1. The three minute writing samples, which were administered once a week, 
were useful for monitoring learning of students. Topics selected should be 
those of interest to the students and should be based upon their experiences. 
An unexpected finding was that the difficulty of the writing task, as 
perceived by students, related negatively to number of words written. 
Overall,, there was no relationship between the group's perception of topic 
difficulty and actual performance. 

Erogram F . va l uatiQti . The writing fluency measure were one of the measures 
used to assess program effectiveness. Students in this project showed 
evidence of making gains, although not substantial, on the CBM procedure for 
writing. However, at this stage, the CBM's should really only be considered 
as one indicator of program evaluation. 

Genggfl,!. 

Results of this project suggested that CBM measures of readina and writing 
can be useful in an adult basic education program because of their feasibility 
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and reliability in monitoring the performance of adults. They provided a 
built-in mechanism for tracking performance. Moreover, they were extremely 
motivational for adult students who could track their performance over the 
course of the program. Finally/ the procedures provided a supplement to the 
current evaluation tool, the standardized tests given as pre-post measures. 
However, as useful as these CBM measures were, they are only one means of 
monitoring performance. They should not dictate program emphasis or 
approaches (i.e., if a student is poor in oral fluency, there should be much 
more practice in oral reading. The teacher must focus on the instructional 
needs of the students (decoding, vocabulary, or comprehension) , with the 
expectation that growth in any area of reading will be reflected in the oral 
reading performance of the students. 
Discussion 

Results of this project indicated that the curriculum based measures in 
reading and writing were effective in helping teachers monitor the ongoing 
progress of the adults. Teachers and students responded favorably to the 
measures; teachers indicated that they would continue to use the procedures in 
future programs. Yet these procedures cannot be used unless there is time 
allotted for administration and training provided for staff as to their use. 

T i mft for admin i strat i on . Given that the CBM's are repeated and frequent 
measu/es, time had to be allocated within each week of instruction for 
administration and analysis of results. In this project, the Project 
Coordinator assisted with the actual administration and interpretation of the 
measures. Moreover, the Project Coordinator assumed responsibility for 
organizing the materials that would be used for testing. Any program that 
implemented CBM's would need to plan carefully so that materials could be 
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selected (perhaps before the program began) , and to make decisions about how 
and when CBM's would be administered. 

Moreover, if the program were one in which teachers worked with groups, 
various management decisions would need to be considered (what other students 
will do when one student is being tested) , The use of an aide would certainly 
facilitate testing in such a program. 

Staff Dftve l Opmfln J r i,' instructors who are not familiar with CBM's could 

benefit from staff development sessions so that they have some understanding 

of the rationale fox such measures, ideas for selecting materials, coding oral 

reading, establishment of aim line, and use of the graph for modifying 
» 

instruction. The User's Guide developed as part of this project should be a 

helpful document in staff training. 

RQCommendations 

1. There is a need for continued research regarding the validity of CBM 
measures with adult populations, both the reading and writing procedures. A 
larger and more hetergeneous sample of adults would be helpful in assessing 
the validity of these measures. 

2. There is a continued need to Investigate the viability of these and 
similar procedures with other groups of adult students reading at higher 
levels and in different types of programs. Now that procedures have been 
streamlined and some baseline data have been collected, there is much 
opportunity to implement these procedures in various programs and to share 
results. 

3. Investigations regarding criteria for establishing and modifying the 
aim line, for both the reading and writing measures, should be conducted. In 
this project, criteria for establishing the aim line were determined based 
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upon average group gains (an arbitrary figure that provided a starting point) . 
However, research in which various criteria for establishing aim lines are 
studied would provide important information to those interested in using 
curriculum based measures as a means of monitoring individual student 
progress . 

4. Research is needed on whether students can be accurately "placed" into 
reading materials, using results from curriculum based measures. 
Establishment of norms regarding adult performance on oral reading materials 
would be helpful in making determinations about placement. At the present 
time in adult programs/ placement decisions based on the results of a 
comprehensive battery of tests may be too time consuming, thus reducing 
instructional opportunities. Other alternatives include making placement 
decisions based on a single standardized test score or using CBM's by 
them?:^^lves, or as a supplement to other forms of testing that are used for 
placement decisions. However, the validity of using any of these procedures 
for placement in adult programs needs to be established. 

5. The use of CBM's as an indicator of the effectiveness of a program for 
adults should continue to be studied. Because many adult programs are of 
short duration, and since standardized test results do not tend to be 
sensitive to gains in such short periods, CBM gains may prove to be helpful to 
educators as an alternative or supplement to standardized indicators of 
effective programming. 

6. Continue to investigate other reading procedures for obtaining 
curriculum based measures. Although the oral reading samples were highly 
effective, there are several concerns: (1) negative reaction by adults to 
reading aloud, and (2) need for individual assessment. The use of the 
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conqputer to obtain reading data might also be investigated. 

7. Continue to investigate writing procedures other than fluency for 
obtaining curriculum based measures, particularly with adults who have more 
sophisticated writing skills than the adults in this program. 
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Guldo to Using Curriculum Basad Heasuras of 
lUiadln? and Writing in an Adult Litaracy Program 

The procedures and materialsj provided in this user's guide were developed 
baaed on results of a 310 project funded by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education during the 1988-89 year. These curriculum based measures (CBM's) 
were implemented in ax\ adult literacy program (PAC) at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Adult educators are encouraged to utilize these approaches, to study their 
effectiveness in monitoring progress of students and to suggest modifications, 
based, upon experiences with adults reading- at various levels and with 
different instructional needs. Although the CBM's were used with groups of 
students/ these procedures would be particularly useful to those working with 
adults on an individual basis. Although it may take some time to select and 
organize the materials necessary to utilize these procedures, once materials 
have been selected, the actual implementation of the procedures is efficient 
and useful. 

The guide is divided into two sections: (1) directions and guidelines for 
using curriculum based procedures for monitoring progress of students in an 
adult literacy program; and (2) suggestions/ideas for implementation developed 
by teachers in the PAC project. Samples ot the materials and charting 
procedures used in the program are in Appendices D to J. 
MQnltQrinq...ErQare3a of Adults In Rft«Hi na and Wr^ f iner 

The need for more efficient and reliable instruments to determine the 
ongoing progress of adults has been cited as a high priority for those 
interested in adult basic education. Curriculum based measures provide one 
alternative to the standardized tests generally used in most programs. 

« 
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Curriculum based measures are short tasks administered at frequent 
intervals to permit instructors to determine the effectiveness of their 
teaching and to «iake necessary modifications in instruction. These procedur«js 
tend to be sensitive to growth in performance over relatively short durations, 
an important characteristic for adults who are eager to learn as much as 
possible in a short amount of time. The two curricultam based tasks described 
below are: (a) oral reading fluency (number of words read correctly in one 
minute) ; (b) writing fluency (number of words written during a three minute 
writing task) . 

Read i ng . The procedure used to monitor growth in reading was a series of one 
minute oral readings admi Istered once a week to students on an individual 
basis. Specific directions and • guidelines for implementing these procedures 
are described below. 

!• Pfttftrminft Iftveln at which af-udani-H wn T r^^rf The adults in PAC :ead 
materials that were at their instructional levels (the level at which the 
teacher was working with students) . We suggest beginning with materials at 
that level (to provide initial success and build confidence), and then to 
change levels, if necessary, as the student progresses through the program. 
The instructional level can be determined from the results of a standardized 
test, an informal reading inventory, or on the basis of teacher judgment and 
diagnostic teaching. Once this level has been determined, obtain passages 
written at that level. 

2* Se l fiCt .i fln nnf } prftpn ra tlon of material^ . Although material can be selected 
from any source, the following guidelines were found to be helpful. 

a. Select materials from those available in the literacy program so that 
they aro of interest to adults. Moreover, there are many materials of high 
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interest, low readability, that often can be used for these measures. 
Narrative (story type) materials provided more consistent results than did 
expository or informa'^ion type passages in this project. 

b. Select passages from various graded materials; otherwise, calculate 
the readability of the passage using the FRY readability formula (Fry, 
1968) . 

c. Randomly select passages of at least 300 words from these materials 
for the oral reading procedures. Make a copy for teacher coding or prepare 
a coding format sheet such as the one in Appendix D. This format was used 
so that teachers could calculate the number of words read easily and 
efficiently. 

d. Read through the passages and prepare a short purpose statement that 
will give the student some prior information about what he/she will be 
reading and help the student relate the text material to his/her prior 
knowledge, {e.g.^ This selection is about a man, who, when he pulls into a 
truck stop for a coffee, does not see what he expects to see) . 
P ii -QCfiduren for aflTTiiniatcation . Follow these procedures each time a student 
reads orally. 

Materials Needed; text material for student (marked so that the student 
knows where to begin, or retyped) (see Appendix E) ; copy of text material 
for teacher or format sheet (see Appendix D for sample); stopwatch. 

a. Show each student his/her graph before the student begins reading so 
that student has a aenae of what was accomplished during the previous 
reading. 

b. Read instructions to students. "I'm going to have you read one 
selection aloud each week. You will read the selection for one minute 
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only. If. is important that you read as quickly and as carefully as you 
can. I will be timing you so that we can keep track of your reading and to 
help me plan my lessons better." 

c. Read the prompt that you have developed for the student for that 
specific passage. 

d. Point to the first word of the selection (on the student's copy) and 
tell, the student to begin reading. 

e. Begin timing as soon as the student begins to read. The student reads 
for one minute only. 

f . On the teacher copy of the text, put a line though words that the 
student has difficulty with or omits. (Teachers may also code miscues as 
to types for more diagnostic information) . For additional information 
about coding, see Appendix F) . 

g. If a student spenHs 5 seconds on a word and is still unable to decode 
it, pronounce the word s > that the student can continue reading. 

h. When students have completed reading, commend them for their efforts 
(Good job. Sue!; You really tried hard on that passage, Jim). You may also 
wish to provide feedback about the student's performance by giving an 
estimate of what the student's score (CWPM) was. 

4* graph i ng the rflffult . n . Calculate the number of words read and the number of 
miscues made. The correct word per minute is calculated by subtracting the 
number of miscues from the total number of words read. (The student read 45 
worao and substituted 4 words in the text, resulting in a score of 41 CWPM) . 
(See Appendix F for suggestions on how to count miscues, and Appendix G for 
recording student reading data) . The CWPM is placed on a graph (Appendix H) . 
The graph provides an important means of sharing information with the student 
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and charting progress. 

5> Determine an a i m Hnfl . one of the important parts of the procedure is the 
establishment of an aim line, or goal, for each student. The aim line 
provides a standard by which each student can determine whether he/she is 
maJtiag progress in the program. To establish an aim line, first obtain a 
baseline score for each student by calculating the average of at least the 
first two readings, bpecific procedures are: 

a. Establish baseline level (student read 82 and 85 correct words per 
minute on the first two readings; the baseline, therefore, was 84 correct 
words per minute) . 

b. Determine the number of one minute readings to be administered during 
the program. There should be at least one reading a week, and if possible, 
two. 

c. Determine the final goal. (In order, to establish an aim line quickly, 
given the 10 week program, and based upon the performance of adults in PAC, 
we calculated our aim line based upon an average gain of 3 words per 
reading) . Exan^le of calculation: 

Step 1: Baseline (average of first two readings) 82 + 85 » 84 CWPM 

Step 2: Number of readings after baseline readings: 10 

Step 3: Multiply estimated gain/per readings* x number of readings 

to obtain estimated total gain (3 x 10 - 30) 
Step 4: Add baseline plus estimated total to obtain final goal (84 
CWPM + 30 » 114 CWPM) . 
*One could calculate estimated gain/per reading for each student based upon 
the average gain of the first three readings (e.g., 82, 85, 83 - +1 estimated 
gain/readirg) and calculate the aim line based upon these data. The critical 
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point is that the aim line can be modified based upon the ongoiug performance 
of the individual student. 

d. Draw the aim line on the graph and share with the student. Explain 
that this goal is increased by 'x' number of words a reading (thus the 
slanted aim ■* and that it may change as instruction progresses, 

'la g the nim ,. ie for monitoring ^n5^1^rnn^^»n If students are making 
ateady progress toward their goals, the aim line can be left as is, and 
instruction can proceed. However, if students are not making steady progress 
toward their weekly goals {two consecutive readings fall below the aim line), 
several options can be considered. 

a. The aim line, or goal, can be modified. In this case, calculate the 
average gain, (using all of the previous data points) to establish the 
beginning point of a new aim line. 

b. The teacher could modify or change the instruction for that student. 

c. The level of reading materials could be changed. For example, the 
student could be asked to read a lower or higher level text . 

d. The teacher may also consider other alternatives, based upon 
experiences with the student. 

Sharing thft rftflWl , t« . After the first reading, show students their graphs 
and explain the aim line. It is important for students to see what they have 
accomplished and to have a goal, (A strategy used in the project was to 
calculate quickly the CWPM and share this information with the student 
immediately after the reading, and then to explain that this was an "estimated 
point" and that the student would see the "actual" score just before the next 
reading. This immediate feedback was appreciated by the students.) 
^' AddU .l Qnfl l — cjaLism. Discuss with students any pattern of incorrect 
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responses of mlscues. In this way, the readings can be used for Instructional 
purposes. Moreover, the adults appreciated immediate feedback about words 
that they experienced difficulty with during the readings. 

. Wg i t i nq . The procedure recommended for use is a 3 minute writing sample, 
administered at least once a "eek. The writing sample can be administered to 
small groups of students or on an individual basis. The procedure includes a 
one minute "think" time during which students are given an opportunity to 
mentally organize their thoughts. The criterion used to assess growth is 
fluency or number of words written in three minutes. 

1. Selecting prompta. Select a number of topics that are of intereat to your 
students and that relate to experiences that they may have had. (A list of 
pronqots successful in this project are listed in Appendix I. 

2. Procedures for adminiatrat- ion . These procedures are used each time a 
student does a writing sample. 

neces-gary materials: stopwatch for timing, writing prompt, pen or pencil, 
a. Read the following instructions to student (s) . "I am going to have you 
do so?ne writing. The writing will only take three minutes. I will read 
the writing task that you arcj to write about to you as you follow along on 
your paper. The goal is to see if having you write in this manner will 
help you to inprove your writing. I would encourage you to try to write as 
much as you can about the topic. If yrj want to use a word that you are 
not sure of how to spell, simply leave a blank or put down the first letter 
and leave the rest blank. Demonstrate for students on a board or a sheet 
of paper. 

The boy jumped over the ^ . 
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The boy junqped over the . 

Pleaae do not worry about your ;pelllngr I am most Interested in two 
things: your ideas and how many words you can write in three minutes. 

b. Give the student the writing prompt and read the prompt aloud as 
students follow. 

c. Give students one minute to think about the pronqpt. Encourage the 
student to r ke notes on his/her paper if she/he wishes. This preparation 
is done individually by each student. 

d. When told to begin writing^ the student writes as much as he/she can 
In three minutes. 

• . When 3 minutes are over, tell students to stop writing and collect the 
• pronqpts. You may choose to discuss the topic and to share orally the 
students' responses to the prompt. 
3* gr a ph f . hfl rpnult- . n . Calculate the number of vords written and place this 
number on a graph (see Appendix J) . (Fluency was determined by counting the 
number of words written; there was no effort to look at correctness of 
spelling, in this project, when students left "blanks" for words they did not 
know how to spell, these were not counted as words written) . Again, the graph 
provided an important means of sharing information with the student and 
charting progress. 

4- Petflmlnft an aim Unft . To establish an aim line, first obtain a baseline 
score for each student by averaging the results of the first two writings. 
Specific procedures follow: 

a. Determine baseline level (average number of words written on first two 
writing samples) . 

b. Determine the number of 3 minute writings to be administered during 
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the program. There should be at least one writing sample administered each 
week. 

c. Determine the final goe" In order to establish an aim line quickly 
and based upon the performance of adults in PAC, an aim line was calculated 
based upon the average gain in writing fluency of 2 words/per writing 
sample. (Example of calculation) . 

Step 1: Establish baseline: Average of first two writings (19, 22 

• words per 3 minute writing - baseline of 21) . 
Step 2: Number of writings after baseline - 10 
Step 3: Multiply estimated gain/per writing* times number of 

writings after baseline to obtain estimated total gain (2 x 
10 • 20) . 

Step 4: Add baseline plus estimated tctai gain to obtain final goal 
(21 + 20 - 41) 

*Ore could calculate estimated gain per writing for each student based upon 
the average gain of the first three writing samples (e.g., 19, 22, 23 » +4 
estimated gain/writing) and calculate the aim line based upon these data. The 
critical point is that the aim line can be modified based upon the ongoing 
performance of individual students. 

d. Draw the aim line on the graph and share with the student. Explain 
that this goal is a starting point and that it may change as instruction 
progresses . 

5* Uae the aim line for monitoring inw^rnnHnn . If students are m&king 
steady progress towards their goal, the aim line can be left as is, and 
instruction can proceed. However, if students are not making steady progress 
towards their weekly goal (two consecutive writing measures fall below the aim 
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line), several options can be considered by the teacher. 

a. The aim line, or goal, can be modified. In this case, the average gain 
of all of the previous data points can be used to establish the beginning 
point of a new aim line. 

b. The teacher could modify or change the instruction for that student. 

c. The teacher may also consider other alternatives, based upon his/her 
experiences with the student. 

Share tha rgaultfl . After calculating the writing fluency score, share the 
graph with the student and explain the aim line. It is important for students 
to see what they have accomplished. 

Add i t i ona l opt; i on . The writing samples can be used to obtain additional 
diagnostic information or to provide probes for instruction. As a diagnostic 
tool, the teacher can observe various spelling or grammatical errors that may 
be addressed at another time in the program. * Instruct ionally, the prompts can 
be used to lead into other writing activities related to a specific topic. 
Moreover, the topics of the prompts can be used for discussion after the 
writing samples have been completed. Students may share their responses and 
discuss differences and similarities. Teachers may also, once they have 
calculated the words/3 minutes, ask students to write more about that specific 
topic. 

fluggeationa/ Ideas for ImPlftmentlna riirrlculum R^.g ^ d Pmredurew in «n Adii1> 

Liter any Program. 

The ideas and suggestions below were contributed by the PAC teachers on the 
basis of their experiences with implementing CBM's with adult students during 
the 1988-89 school year. The practical nature of their suggestions should be 
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helpful to those interested in using these procedures, either with individuals 
or with a group. 
Raading Proc«durft8 

Before Admini«1-.r;H- ^ <^r^ 

1. Read directions very carefully before administering materials. This is 
important so that you are familiar with the materials before you introduce 
them to students. 

2. Prepare materials ahead of time. If possible, put students' names and the 
date on each paper to save class time when you are actually working with 
students. Have everything needed (timer, student reading page, response 
sheets for instructor, graph) , 

3. Read instructions to the student (which should include the purpose for the 
CBM's) and pron?)t for the passage the student will read. 

4. Read passage to become familiar w^-th the reading before instructing 
students to begin. It helps with coding. 

5. Show students the goal line prior to each reading. We found the graphs to 
be extremely motivating with students. 

6. Try to relax the student with casual conversation before the reading. This 
gives the instructor a chance to see each student individually. Then if it 
is necessary, a longer conference time could be set up at a later date. It's 
helpful to touch base with each student at a personal level at least once each 
week. ^ 

7. Be flexible with testing schedule - we all have bad days. We had students 
who would come to class influenced by what had happened at home that morning. 
In some cases it was necessary to reschedule them to read the following day. 

8. Choose high interest reading material. 
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1. After first reading, show students their graph and explain the goal line. 
It is really important for students to see how they have done and to have a 
goal. It's especially important that they see the graph right before they 
read, not a day before, 

2. Code as the student reads and then calculate correct words per minute 
(CWPM) . Share this information with students to give them an idea of where 
their point would be on the graph. Be sure to explain that this is an 
estimated point and that you will show them next week exactly how they did. 
This immediate feedback is appreciated by students. 

3. Discuss with students their incorrect responses. Often students would want 
immediate feedback about words they had stumbled over during their reading. 

4. If time permits, figure the CWPM point for the graph at the end of each 
reading so students can see if progress was made. 

5. Be open to adjusting the aim line after, if necessary. It will defeat the 
purpose of the goal line if students are continually way above or below. 
Suggflatlona for implement at ion with large rrrr.up nr whnle rilaanronm . 

1. During reading class the teacher can test five or six students each day 
while the others are working independently. This could be done at the very 
beginning of reading class. Show students their graphs before reading new 
passages each week. This helps motivate students to read more accurately. 

2. An aide could tape record student readings and cross off any reading errors 
that the student might make during the reading. They could also put a small 
••C where a self correction has been made. Then the teacher could use the 
aide's material or do a miscue analysis after the class period. This may save 
class time but could cause additional work for the teacher. If the teacher 
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wiahea to see only the readings . and what errors were made, taping the session 
may be an option. 

3, Teachers could team teach with another Instructor during reading class. 
One could be responsible for the reading lessons while the other administered 
the CBM's. They could alternate this schedule each week, sharing the 
preparation for CBM's. 

4. Plan a lesson In which the students will work In groups or individually 
after an initial introduction of the lesson. Once the class is working 
independently and the teacher has circled the room to answer questions, 
students can be pulled one at a time for administering the CBM's. 

1. If presenting a writing prompt with a large class, be sure (if the written 
prompt la not given to each student), to write it on the board or have it on 
an overhead. Students need to see and hear the prompt. 

2. Develop prompts that will be of Interest to students. Be aware of grade 
level, outside Interests, and subject matter. 

3. Show students their goal line before they write each week. 

4. Remind students each week that you are not checking their spelling and that 
they can leave a blank if they are unsure of how a word is spelled. Encourage 
them to attempt spelling all words. 

5. Ten minutes should be tv^t aside each week, if possible on the same day, so 
the students get into the routine of knowing when the writing sample will be 
administered. This should help ease the apprehension that some feel about 
timed writings . The time it took to calculate results for the writing samples 
was usually minimal, depending on how much the students wrote. 

6. V^riting prompts can be administered to small groups or whole classes. The 
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method chosen will not affect class time instruction because the writing 
samples can be used as a lesson. 

7. The prompt can be used for discussion after the writing sample. For 
example, the students wanted to discuss what changes they would make to an 
apartment if they were the landlord. They wanted to see what their classmates 
had said and they wanted to share their ideas about what a landlord should 
change and why. 

8. Prompts can also be used to lead into other writing activities, either 
individual or group activities, with the prompt about the apartments and the 
landlord, students could write letters and work on the appropriate format for 
them. 

9. These timed writings should only be a part of the whole writing program. 
We recommend a timed writing should be admininstered once a week in addition 
to a more complete writing program. Having students write under a time limit 
can create pressure and it may take students time to become accustomed to this 
task. They should learn to do this in addition to other forms of writing. 

10. If students are really concerned about misspelled words, they could begin 
to keep a spelling log. 

11. Students could keep a daily journal. Writing enables students to become 
more attuned to their experiences and emotions on paper. In other words, 
writing helps them to find and express their "inner voice". 
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Number - 
Cycle « 
Group « 



Sex « 

Race 
IRAS «- 

CAT « 

Woodcock - 
CWPM Totals 



ERLC 



student Identity Number 

When Student was enrolled during PAC Program (either 1, 2 or 3) 
PAC Group Placement 

1 - Beginning Reading (BR) 

2 « Low Intermediate (LI) 

3 « High Intermediate (HI) 

4 Middle to High School (MH) 
1 - Female 2 « Male 

1 « Black 2 « White/Caucasian 3 - Otner 

Interactive Reading Aaaeaament System (Reading Inventory) 

N - Narrative E - Expository 

California Achievement Test 

Woodcock Reading Mastery Tests: Word Identification Subtest 
Curriculum Based Reading Measures (CBM"s) 
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CBM TEACHER SURREY 



Teacher . Date / / 



Use the following rating scale when yoi: respond to each 
> tem: 

1 « Excellent 2 « Good 3 « (-air 4 = Poor 



1. Rate the USEFULNESS o-f the AIM LINE on the individual 
progress chart* Cciraph?^): 

a) ^^or the teacher ^youi) 12 3 4 

b> for your students 12 3 4 

Commen tss 



2. Rate the USEFULNESS o-f the two conferences with the 
Riv-earch Associate <Adelle) for: 

a> reflecting on t;he progress of the students 

in your group 12 3 4 

b) making decisions about aim lines, 

instruction, materials etc. 12 3 4 

Comments: 



3. Rate whether the CBM procedures were OUTLINED CLEARLY: 

a) Reading 12 3 4 

b) Wr i t i ng 12 3 4 
Comments: 
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4. R*t« whether the CBM procedures were EASY to •follow: 

h> Reading 12 3 4 

b) Wr 1 1 1 ng 1 2 3 4' 

5. What was the AVERAGE amount o-f time spent with each 
student per reading session? 

a) Sharing the graph: minute<s) 

b) Reading time: minute<s) 

c) Completing the DATA SUtiMARY sheet: minute<fc) 

Total Minutes per Student per Session: minute<s) 

6. Rate your group's GENERAL response to DOING t!a:se f t -.ks 
<an overall group rating): 

a) Reading 12 3 4 

b) Wr i t ing 12 3 4 

7. H you liore <are) going to teach in the PAC Program next 
year, woul-d you CHOOSE to use the CBM's i -f : 

« 

Readi ng 

a) you had to admi n i «.ir:^ &nd score Yes No 

them yourself 

b) you had a helper to assist you Yes No 

Ulr i 1 1 ng 

a) you had to administer and score 

them yourself Yes No 

Please make comments about this question < espec i c; 1 1 y I f 
you marked "No" for any of the i tems) : . 
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Student Survey ' 
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Student Survey 



Name ' Date 



Directions: Check the statemc-nt that best tells how 

you feel. 



1. I enjoyed doing the one minute readings each week. 

ALL D-f the time 

MOST o-f the time 

SOME o-f the time 

NONE of the time 



2. I got to see my personal graph BEF-ORE I read each week. 

ALL of the time 

MOST of the time 

1_, SOME of the time 

NONE of the time 



3. The AIM LINE or my GOAL each week motivated me to want to 
reach my goal . 

ALL of the time 

MOST of the time 

SOME of the time 

NONE of the time 



4. I REACHED my personal goal s 

ALL of the time 

MOST of the time 

SOME of the time 

NONE of the time 



5. The one minute readings that I did each week helped me to 
improve my reading: 

a GREAT deal 

QUITE a bit 

a LITTLE 

NOT AT ALL 
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6. What, did you like the BEST about doing the one minute 
readings each week? 



7. What did you like the LEAST about doing the one minute 
readings each week? 



8. What do you think was the PURPOSE o-f doing these one 
minute readings each week? 



CBM Project 
Aprl3/B8 



APPENDIX D 
Coding Format Sheet (Teacher Copy) 
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Tt«elMr/6roup ^ 
0«tt / 



ttlf*Corrtctlon XmIW 



« 



INTRODUCTION TO STUDENTi This ttltctlon is about • wn who, when he pulls intg a 
truck stop for a coffae. doaa not sae what he expacts to sae« 



Vhanavar I alaapy at tha t«haal| I alvaya atop for coffaa. This tlaa, 1 vaa 
drlvlns aloDg in vaatarn Taxaa, and I got alaapy. I aav a aisn that aaid GAS BAT, ao 
I pullad off tha road. It M^$ Ions sftar aidnisht. I axpactad a placa Ilka aoat of tha 
raat whart tha coffaa taataa lika coppar and fllaa navar alaap. 

Vhar I found vaa aoaathini alaa. Tha tablaa palntad antf claao. Thay looktd 
aa if nr/body tvar aplllad katchup on tham. Tha countar vaa apick*and*-apan. Even the 
aaell vaa okay. Really. 

Tha asn behind tha counter vaa the only peraon in tha diner. I judsed hin to bt 
about farcy yeara old. Hia hair vaa juat atartins to set sray above the eara. I aat 
dovp at the counter and ordered coffee and apple pie. Risht away he got at feelint tad. 

I have a habitt I divide people up into tvo sroupa vinnera and loaera. thia 
guy behind the co «iter belonsed to the sroup of people vho scan wall} they can*t do 
enough for you. But their eyea havt thia sande, faraway look, and thay ean't win. You 
know ^ with their clean ahirta and their Uttlt bow tics? It aakaa you aad Juat to 
look at thaa. Take ay advice, thoush. Don't fetl too aad for thca. 

Lave It 4 th y// * Wda Read X 




16 
64 
52 
63 
77 
93 
97 
114 
131 
148 
163 
179 
195 
211 
224 




S/Ct 



Subat 



Inaarti (P) 



(Hd) 



Oaicaionat 



(Narrative) 



Taken frost Pointa > New Dirtctiona In Reading, Houghcon*Miff lin Co.(19a6)| pp. 53-84. 



erIc 
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Whtntvtr I get tleepy «t the wheel, I alweys stop for coffee, 
thii tine, I vat driving along in western Texas, tnd I got sleepy. 
I saw a sign that said GAS EAT, SO I pulled off the road. It w^s 
long after nidnight. I expected a place like nost of the rest — 
where the coffee tastes like copper and flies never sleep. 

What I found was something else. The tables were painted and 
clean. They looked as if nobody ever spilled ketchup on them. The 
counter was spick-and-span. Even the smell was okay. Really. 

The nan behind the counter was the only person in the diner. I 
Judged hin to be about forty years old. His hair was Just start ins 
to get gray above the ears. I sat down at the counter and ordered 
coffee and apple pie. Right away he got me feeling sad. 

I have this habit: I divide people up into two groups — winners 
and losers. This guy behind the counter belonged to the group of 
people who mean well; they can't do enough for you. But their eyes 
have this gentle, faraway look, and they can't win. You know — with 
their clean shirts and theii: little bow ties? It makes yo» sad just 
to look at them. Take my advice, though. Don't feel too sad for 
them. 
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SUBSTITUTIONS 



CODING SHEET 



li A student says a word 
incorrectly, put a line 
through the word« Write 
the word that the student 
substitutes above the 
mispronounced wordu 



starve 
•I am to s trive with, , , 

prai se 
• and instill thi s " py i de 
in. . . 



Count each proper name 
miscue only once; all 
other subst i tut i on 
miscues get counted each 
time. 



OMISSIONS 



* Circle the word or the 
part of the word that 
the student leaves out« 



the other promisq^... 



# Each word or word part 
that is omitted is 
counted as one miscue. 



• I am (to) strive with, 



INSERTIONS 



^ If the student adds a 
word or a part of a 
word to the text, write 
in the addition. 



it 



.and sniffed 
see« . . 



to 



♦ Categorize the insertions 
as either PARTIAL ur 
WHOLE WORDn 



.a strip of potato 



# Count only the PARTIAi. 
insertions in the error 
count, but record the 
number o-f WHOLE WORD 
insertions. 



ikin*"* . . . 
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SELF-CORRECTIONS 

* For any word that the 
student corrects, put 
a small (c) above the 
word (s) . 



blewed 

...the -flower bl e omod in 
the garden. . . 



« Mhen counting miscues, 
do not count self- 
correctior.s as errors; 
count as a word read 
correctly. 



REMINDER: 

The SUBSTITUTIONS + OMISSIONS + PAl^TIAL INSERTIONS « the 
dif-f^ranc® between the NUMBER OF WORDS READ CORRECTLY and 
the NUMBER OF WORDS READ. 



eg, '50^/36 words reed Di-f-ference « 6 Thfijre-fore, 

aubstitutions ^^ omassions 4- partial insertions wn i 1 
total 64. 



CBM Project 
June 1988 
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DATA SUrtWRYi CYCLE III 



Tttcher/Group 

Student's Niint „_ 

StUction: . — — ^ 

ACCURACY SCORE 

y/y M Word* Rtid « 'A 



MISCUE INFORt^TION 

Sf W-Coprtction<f) 

Substitution<s> 

Insertion^) 

A) P»pti»l 

b) Wholt Word 

Omission<s> 

TIME: 1 Minutt <60 Seconds) 
RATE 

1) Word* per Minute <WPM> 

b) ^ Correct Words per Minute <CWPM) 



CBM Project 
Jtn 14/88 
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(CUPH) 
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NAME 



Correct 

Words 

P«r 

Mlnutt 
(CWPM) 
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CYCLE III WRITING PROMPTS 



Dear Abby 

You havf Just read a 'Dear Abby" column. 
In rttpontt to a Utter iron one her 
writerf irom Pittsburgh i Abby argues that 
SMOKING SHOULD NOT BE ALLOUED in public 
placet tuch as hospltalSi restaurants, 
libraries, hallways is public buildings, 
buses or banks. Tell whether or not you 
AGREE or DISAGREE. Explain why you agree 
or disagree. 



'Dream Date' 

H you could have a date with ANYONE, who 
would it be? Tell why you would like to 
have a date with thisr 'dream' person. Telt 
where you would go or what you would do on 
your date. 



Landlord 

As of November 1, you have just become the 
new landlord oi an older apartment building. 
The building needs to be painted inside and 
out; the toilets do not work properly; the 
air conditioners are old and do not work; 
the heating system works occasionally; and 
the building's security locks do not work. 
You tenants are very unhappy. Uhat TWO things 
would you repair first. Tell why. 



Interviews 

You have bee.i applying for job- and one 
day you receive a call from an employer 
who may be interested in hiring you. As 
you know, it is very important to make 
good first impressions at interviews. 
Therefore, what kinds of things do you 
think«are important in order to help 
make a good first impression? Explain why. 
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Good Friends 

Do you havf (or. have you had) a good friend? 
Deter i be UHY your friend it or Mat special. 
14 you do not have or have not had a good friei 
then describe the qualitiet that you would 
"look for* in a person with whom you might 
(oant to become friends. 



The "Bett" Thing 

Ten about the BEST things that have ever 
happened to you in your life. Then, detcribe 

hin'ni r^; ^^^^ •verSo h vv 

happened to you. 



New Identity 

If you could be ANYONE for 24 hours..., 
who would you choose to be? Then, deter i be 
why you chose to be that person. Also, 
tell what you would do as that person. 
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